





























Your city will keep on the PLUS side 
with a Mark-Time Manual “Hurri- 
cane" Parking Meter installation. 
Mark-Time Manual parking meters 
are designed to give continuous, de- 
pendable service free from costly 
maintenance . . . ready at all times 
in all weather to render efficient, 
uninterrupted traffic control. 


ia M. H. RHODES, INC 
vy "": | 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


mark-time 
manual 

parking meters 
give 

traffic control 


quality 
construction 


for longer life 


quality 
performance 


for increased revenue 


Check these Mark-Time 
= PLUS FEATURES! 


A] 


Magic Safety Link protection guards against 
damage by carelessness or vandalism. 


Safety-protection against snow, sleet, dirt, 
dust and other weather hazards. 


Locked coin-box preventing revenue theft. 
The only proven method of safe, reliable, 
coin collection. 


Completely water-proof timing unit assuring 
continuous meter operation. 


Extra-visibility timing dials greatly simplifying 
enforcement problem. 
Manual operction means greater simplicity of 


design and assures fool-proof, foul-proof 
performance. 


Manufactured and sold in Canade by 
Ontario Hughes Owens Co. Ltd. of Ottawa, Ontario 








ilwaukee... 


HOME OF MOTORCYCLES and 
HIGH PUBLIC SAFETY RECORDS 






Police of Milwaukee area continue 
tradition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in effective law enforcement 
and traffic control 


Nationally famed for brilliant accomplishments in 
crime detection and prevention, Milwaukee police 
are equally renowned for their remarkable traffic 
control record. Month after month, Milwaukee 
ranks among the leaders in the national safety poll. Among the many important duties performed by motorcycle 
officers is the escorting of parades. They lend a dramatic 


And, as in hundreds of other cities where accident ee : 
touch to such events and simplify the work of clearing parade 


prevention and law enforcement is at high efficiency, routes: coll Shatin saudiines te tak te eee coe 
Harley-Davidsons are standard police motorcycle sion, the mere sight of uniformed officers on big, powerful 
equipment. For complete information about Harley- Harley-Davidsons is a restraining influence that helps to keep 
Davidson Police Motorcycles, Servi-Cars and Side- even the largest crowds orderly and good-humored. 


cars call your dealer, or write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY. Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 






BETTER 
TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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@ Friendly suggestion to all fleet 
owners: Look over your tire 
chains now to see which 
need new cross chains to 
replace broken or badly 
worn ones. Also, check to 
determine whatnewchains 
will be needed next au- 
tumn for old as well as new 
vehicles. While we can still 
make prompt shipments 
through our distributors, 
no one can guarantee what 
the stock position will be 
when snow begins to fall. . 

In ordering new chains specify © 

WEED AMERICAN BAR-REINFORCED, — 

the best buy in tire chains. i 





























ORDER 
through your 

Weed Chain 
.. Distributor 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


BETWEEN STOPS ... 


HAT hap- 
pened? We 
were intrigued, too, 
with this dramatic 5- 
column cut which 
appeared in the May 
20th Sunday Maga- 
zine of the Oakland 
Tribune. That pile- 
up of vehicles at the 
intersection of Thir- 
teenth and Washing- 
ton was contrived in the photographic stu- 
dios of the Tribune, where Frank Kettlewell 
combined the artistry of camera, shears and 
pastepot to dramatize the kind of job the 
Green Cross does daily. 

Our favorite columnist, Jack Burroughs, 
stated it: “If all the accidents that 
Green Cross workers have prevented were 
piled up at the intersection . . . the result 
would be much more imposing than the 
picture appearing on this page today.” 

And Jack went on to point out that the 
photograph was a case of making a molehill 
out of a mountain—an outstanding example 
of photographic understatement. 

We needs lots more of the kind of safety 
promotion that Columnist Burroughs and 
the Oakland Tribune contrive to make 
people drive more carefully and to have a 
healthy respect for their own skin and the 
rights and lives of others. If it takes 5- 
column magazine feature pictures or cheese- 
cake to develop these attitudes, let’s plump 
for the feature photos and the cheesecake 
right down the line. 


And, here’s one for newspapers to shoot 
at. Tied right in with this full-page news- 
magazine feature were these excerpts from 
the letter sent out by the membership divi- 
sion of the Eastbay Chapter of the National 
Safety Council. 

“Ever hear the story of the accident that 
didn't happen? It has many versions. One 
goes like this: A small boy darts from be- 
hind a parked car and into the pathway of 
an oncoming car. But there’s no accident. 
The driver stops his car in time. What 
prevented the accident that might have hap- 
pened? . . . Education was there. In the 
driver's mind were Green Cross inspired 
thoughts: ‘Give the Kids a Brake,’ ‘Alert 
Motorists—Alive Children,’ and others, all 
translated into careful actions.” 
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" Sepaeeagerigae ye the nation to 
put the Action Program to 
work and cut highway deaths one- 
third this year, the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference summed up 
its five years of operation with a 
vigorous reaffirmation of the Action 
Program drafted in 1946 at the 
first Conference. 


Two thousand or more leaders 
from all states in industry, farm 
and women’s organizations, safety 
authorities, and federal, state and 
local public officials, picked points 
of emphasis in the Action Program 
which would best meet the needs 
of the national emergency and check 
the upward swing in traffic acci- 
dents and deaths. 


The Conference was unique from 
the standpoint of the high degree 
of participation in its deliberations 
by an audience. Gains and weak- 
ness of recent years were closely 
scrutinized in 11 panel sessions de- 
voted to specific sessions of the 
Action Program, and one general 
session with audience participation 
was held on how to make the pro- 
gram most effective. 

President Truman keynoted the 
opening session, pointing out that 
“highway accidents strike directly 
at our national strength” at a time 
when the urgent need is to “make 
our country stronger.” 

“The defense effort depends upon 
the efficient movement of goods and 
people over public roadways,” the 
President declared. “Highway trans- 
portation, like railway transportation 
is indispensable to production on 
our farms and in our factories, and 
to every phase of the nation’s work. 
Traffic accidents slow down produc- 
tion and weaken our whole economy. 

The President sharply under- 
scored the estimated annual eco- 
nomic loss of $3 billion annually 
from traffic accidents as ‘‘a terrible 
price to pay for carelessness and 
inefficiency,” and emphasized also 
the serious manpower losses. 

“Nearly as many Americans have 
been killed in automobile accidents 
as have been killed in all the wars 
of our history, beginning 175 years 
ago with the War of Independence.” 
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The first challenge, the President 
said, is to “improve our highway 
system,” much of which, due to 
depression and war, “is worn out 
and obsolete. The replacement pro- 
gram has not kept pace.” 


“Good roads are essential, and 
we must not make the mistake of 
thinking that highways are expend- 
able in the emergency period.” 

He urged that every high school 
boy and girl be given driver edu- 
cation and training, and made a 
strong appeal to each individual cit- 
izen to accept “personal responsibil- 
ity to support the highway safety 
program. 


“This will take self-discipline, but 
it can be done’ he asserted. “It’s 
a simple matter of good citizen- 
ship.” 


King Named Beecroft 
Award Winner 

The fifth annual Beecroft Award 
was presented to Rudolph F. King, 
Massachusetts registrar of motor ve- 
hicles, by Dale Roeder, president 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers. In addition to his outstand- 
ing service in Massachusetts, Mr. 
King has also served for the past 
two years as executive director of 
the President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference. 

Mr. King will deliver his lecture 
at the National Safety Congress and 
Exposition in Chicago in October. 
Other recipients of the Beecroft 
Award include Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Bureau of 
Public Roads; Chief Justice Arthur 
T. Vanderbilt, New Jersey Supreme 
Court; Sidney J. Williams, National 
Safety Council, and Paul G. Hoff- 
man. 

Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
presided over the Conference as 
acting general chairman, due to the 
illness of Maj.-Gen. Philip B. Flem- 
ing. Mrs. Fleming received from 
President Truman a silver tray, gift 
of the Conference to the General 
in appreciation of his services to 
highway safety. The General is U. 
S. Ambassador-designate to Costa 


Rica. 


Program Promotion 

Mayor William F. Devin, of Se- 
attle, president of the American 
Municipal Association, presided at 
the general session devoted to pro- 
motion of the Action Program. Said 
Mayor Devin: 

“The Kefauver Committee did 
much to deglamorize crime. We 
need a similar move to deglamorize 
the boor of the highway. If we can 
ever make good driving commend- 
able and poor driving unpopular we 
shall have gone a long ways toward 
licking our problem.” 

Mayor Devin declared that even 
though we have ideal laws, the 
finest police force, the best engineers 
and highways, we still will not have 
a successful safety program “unless 
John Doe, driver, understands his 
responsibility and carries it out when 
he gets behind the wheel of his car.” 

He added: “As long as people re- 
gard traffic regulations as something 
made to inconvenience and delay 
them rather than for their own 
protection; and as long as people 
think it is smart and clever to vio- 
late highway regulations rather than 
regarding it as either discourteous 
or as malicious destruction of life 
and property, we cannot count on a 
successful Action Program.” 

He concluded that solution of the 
problem of changing popular atti- 
tudes remains the $64 question. 


Positive Approach 
W. F. Hufstader, vice president, 


General Motors Corporation, rec- 
ommended a positive approach, get- 
ting facts and planning objectively. 
He said, “Public education on traf- 
fic safety is the prime requisite to 
public support. Such education must 
be geared to specific objectives, 
based on facts, and achieved through 
positive and persuasive appeals.” 

As the concluding speaker of the 
Conference, Mrs. Helen Waller, di- 
rector, New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, gave a summation of the 
program, saying: 

“I get angry when I hear that 
old refrain that we are an efficient 
but a soulless people without moral 

To Page 22 














ONNA MIKELS (above) 
oe 26, has been a working 
reported for 10 years, ever 


since she worked for the Mar 
ion (Ind.) Leader-Tribune, her first 


newspaper job. For eight years she 
worked out of the Indianapolis Times 
covering every reportorial assignment 
in the book. Ten weeks ago Donna 
married Courtland Shea, Air Force 
officer. She just happened to be pass 
ing by on a trolley bus when the acci- 
dent happened 


| ee SICK = sce sick inside as | 
think I'll ever be. 

Today I saw four things I hope I'll 
never see again... 

A little boy, one minute poised on 
a street corner, the next second cata- 
pulted into the air and thrown into 
a flowing river of his own blood . . . 


The fear, the sudden knowing look 
on a mother’s face when you ask: “Do 
you have a little boy about eight? 
There’s been a boy hit...’ 


Sit in Silent Prayer 


Later in the hospital a pair of par- 
ents with faces clenched tight against 
tears, sitting in silent prayer, knowing 
only from a scream from the closed 
room across the hall or from a com- 
forting nod from a passing man in 
white that their boy still clings to 
ite... 

And fourth, I saw the look on the 
face of Oliver V. Lewis, 46, of 1162 
W. 27th St., a passing motorist who 
halted his car at the scene, rushed up 
to the crowd clustered about the boy, 
only to turn away staggered by the 
horror of what he saw. He walked 
unsteadily back to his car, suffered a 
seizure and died. 

For almost 10 years I have been 
writing stories about children struck 
by cars, names and statistics, but today 
I was there when it happened. 

I was there when 8-year-old Paul 


By Donna Mikels Shea 


Feature Writer on the Staff of th 


Prange was injured, perhaps fatally, 
when he dashed in front of a car... 
and I wish I'd been any place else in 
the world. 


Slams to a Stop 

At the corner of 32nd and Central 
shortly before 8 a.m. today the track- 
less trolley I was riding halted to pick 
up a passenger, started up and then 
slammed to a stop. 

At the same time outside there was 
a screech of brakes and something as 
limp as a bundle of clothes flew up in 
the air, then out of sight under the 
wheels of a car. 

That limp bundle of brown cordu- 
roy and tan shirt was eight-year-old 
Paul Prange. 

Even before I could get off the trol- 
ley, the day's series of unforgettable 
sights started. The trolley operator 
Lothner D. Bell turned pale and 
buried his face against the wheel, try- 
ing to blot out the horror that lay in 
the middle of the street. 

The woman who boarded the car 
hid her eyes in her hands, repeating: 
“That child, that little boy.” 

Then off the trolley, out to the cen- 
ter of the intersection to look at the 
most tragic sight in the world. . . 

A little boy, crumpled, sobbing, 
helpless with more than the helpless- 
ness of a child, crying for the help 
you know you can’t give. 
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If every man or woman who drives 
a car could have stood as I did over 
Paul Prange today, watching the bright 
rivers of blood stream from his broken 
body, there would never be another 
scene like it on Indianapolis streets. 

Then crowded into minutes are more 
hours of terror than I think I ever 
knew. The waiting for police, wonder- 
ing of there’s something you should 
be doing, something that will make 
the difference. 


I turned to the crowd of neighbors, 
asking “Who is he? Where are his 
parents?” and one after another 
looked at the blood-covered face and 
could give no answer. 

I stood and talked to Joe Morris, 
20, of 5065 W. 11th St., the youth 
whose car struck the boy and couldn't 
find an answer as he described again 
and again how it happened. He kep' 
saying: “I didn’t have a chance.” 


t Happene 


ndianapolis Times 


Tragedy in the street. Spectators and police bend over little Paul Prange, struck 
at 32nd and Central in Indianapolis. Shortridge High School student, Ben Law- 
rence, despite a leaky plate-holder, snapped this on-the-spot photo of the accident, 
which appeared on the front page of the Indianapolis Times along with Mrs. Shea's 
heart-rending story. At last report, little Paul’s condition was “‘still critical, but 
slightly improved.” Just about everybody in town was interested in the lad’s 


condition as a result of Donna's story. 
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Then came the siren, the police, the 
ambulance doctors and the look on 
their faces told me what I already 
guessed — so I started looking for a 
mother who had a boy wearing brown 
corduroy pants and tan shirt. 


John Kelly, 3106 Ruckle Ave., who 
had been standing near the boy trying 
to catch his words, thought the boy 
had said ‘3137 Park.” We drove 
there, knocked at the door and waited, 
half-hoping we had the right place, 
half-hoping we were wrong. 


We were right. It was when we 
asked that I saw the look on the face 
of a mother when you say: “Your 
boy's been hit . . . you better go to the 
hospital . . . we'll take you.” 


The drive to the hospital in the 
frustrating early morning traffic jam 

. . the heavy silence because you can’t 
think what you should and what you 
shouldn't tell a mother of what you 
saw. These are aftermaths to being at 
the front line of a tragedy. 

At the hospital, where the mother 
was joined by Mr. Prange, who had 
rushed in from Diamond Chain, came 
the bad news: “Critical condition . . 
parents cannot be admitted.” Only 
then did the mother’s steel reserve col 
lapse and give way to sobs 


Later, in a waiting room I said 
goodbye and made the usual offers to 
help, the offers you know are in vain. 


“T guess we need all our help from 
the man upstairs,” said Mr. Prange 
‘I just took a look at the door. He 
knew me but it looks awful bad.” 

I left. When you can do nothing 
you don't want to stay. And as I left 
I passed a nurse, carrying a tan shirt 
that was now crimson, two. scuffed 
shoes. 


Then, because I felt as if I had to 
know, I called to a doctor. He told 
me the worst. 

“He's critical, a depressed skull 
fracture in two places, a fractured 
lower jaw that’s just shattered, right 
arm broken in several places and prob- 
ably a broken left leg. We don’t have 
the X-rays, he’s too serious to be 
moved around, but he’s got a lot of 
fight.” 


Later the St. Joan of Arc pupil was 
in surgery, still clinging to life 


I came back to the office, back to a 
newspaper where every day reporters 
write about a child hit or killed by a 
car, then forget it as they go on to 
other tragedies that make up the thing 
called news. 











Twas the night before Christmas Eve 
and all through the Bay area every car 
that was stirring was a cinch two be 
checked for mechanical defects Tight 
enforcement cordon gave civil defense 
ofhcials preview of what police agencies 
could accomplish via cooperative effort 





ENFORCEMENT NETW 


io Bay area of Northern Cal 
fornia has come up with an en 
which may well 


forcement network 


prove a model for other police agen 
ies concerned with the increased traf 

toll and the problems inherent in 
ivilian detense 

Revolving around the Bay Area 
Trathe Executives Council, the pfo 
gram has enlisted the active support of 
28 cities and the Califor 


checks 


made over major holidays within the 


11 counties, 


nia Aighway Patrol in tratty 


San Francisco Bay area 


First conceived several years ayo as 
Brake Check 


] 


i part of the nationwide 
Campaigt the operation was carric 
on in the nine counties bordering the 
San Francisco Bay region's metropoli 
tan area. By 1949 the combined 
heck was a thing of history, although 
most departments conducted individ 
ual checks at various seasons of th 
ycar 

With a vastly increased human and 
motor vehicle population it rapidly 
became evident that the problems of 
any one department in the large area 
soon became the problems of all. This 
was particularly true during the major 
holidays 

During the last week of November 
1950, Captain Jack Eker 


trathe in the City of San Francisco 


director ot 


By Jack Soward, 


Public Relations Director, San Francisco Chapter, National Safety Council 


alled on Captain Wyman W. Ver 
non, head of the traffic division in 
Oakland, and urged a joint check be 
tween the two cities prior to and dur 
ing the year-end holiday season Cap 
tain Vernon, in turn, called on the 
othcers of all of th major cities in 
the area urging a joint check. Th 


Green Cross Trathc Division Chairman 


From an 


reply was almost unanimous 
original group located within the nine 
Bay area counties the idea snowballed 
until cities and towns more than 70 
metropolitan center 


joined the giant selective enforcement 


miles trom the 


program 


Although the 


actual dates of the 


Bob Calloway with Oakland police 


officers kicks-off traffic check in the East Bay area. Constant vigilance by police 
of 48 cities, 11 counties, weeded out jallopies which could not meet inspection 


standards from holiday travel 
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hecks were not revealed to the pub- 
lic, the press and radio gave consider 
able space and time to warning motor- 
ists about the coming checks Explicit 
warnings were sounded about driving 
after drinking and about driving mo- 
tor vehicles obviously in need of re- 
pair to safety features 

Despite the repeated warnings and 
widespread publicity given the pro- 
gram, the first two checks (December 
8 and December 22-23) netted 3,766 
violators some 10 per cent of the 
37,013 drivers stopped. The huge net- 
work of checks, held simultaneously 
at unpublicized locations throughout 
the nine counties, was lauded by the 
public, press and the police them- 
selves, as a ‘major detriment to mass 
holiday slaughter.” 

One editor wrote: “Many vehicles 
have been found to be operating with 
unsafe brakes, lights and tires. Each 
of these is a hazard that jeopardizes 
every motorist near it. The driver has 
an obligation to the public to see that 
the vehicle he operates is in a safe 
mechanical These 
checks have prevented a large number 
of accidents by 


condition police 
removing dangerous 
cars and dangerous drivers from 
the streets and highways during the 


Christmas holiday 


Reports from each of the depart- 
ments were called in to the traffic divi- 
sion of the Oakland Police department 
which in turn called the reports to a 
safety council representative who gave 
simultaneous releases to all major 


Darkness made no difference to police agencies cooperating 
California Highway 
Patrolman Alvin Ross and Officer Kohl of the Petaluma Police 


in the vehicle inspection check. Here 


Department check cars at a road block. 





papers and to the wire services in the 


region. 


Top violation found during the ini 
tial check involved improper lights, 
with 1,162 motorists being cited 
Eleven drunks were apprehended and 
removed from the roadway and 260 
motor vehicles were found to have 
major mechanical defects. Invalid op- 
erators licenses and improper registra- 
tion both ranked high in the list of 
citations 


Officers were instructed to stop all 
cars which obviously were unsafe; all 
cars driven in an erratic manner; to 
watch for stolen vehicles (several 
were picked up during the series of 
checks); and to check cars which 
looked like ‘possible’ defectives. Per- 
emptory inspection was given all other 
vehicles as they traveled slowly past 
the long line of inspecting ofhcers 
Since most of the checks were held 
during hours of darkness, long lines 
of highway construction lamps out 
lined the inspection lanes 


The motoring public was almost 
unanimous in praise of the checks and 
many motorists paid compliments to 
the businesslike and courteous manner 
of inspecting officers. An outstanding 
job of public relations was performed 
by all departments involved 
handed out traffic safety pamphlets to 
all motorists passing through the 
lanes, while others handed out forms 
explaining the purpose of the checks 


Some 


Full recaps of the results of the 


Patrol and Stockton 


checks were made to each department 
through the courtesy of the Oakland 
trathe division. At further meetings 
of the Bay Area Traffic Executives 
Council full discussions were held 
concerning the manner of conducting 
the checks, public acceptance and other 
factors regarding various violations. 

The checks held over the Christmas 
holidays and during the New Year 
holidays resulted in a noticeably re- 
duced incidence of drunk driving. The 
public reaction carried over consider- 
ably into the month of January and 
when increased arrests for drunk driv- 
ing indicated a need for another check 
the Council decided to hold it early in 
February and thereafter to hold checks 
at two-month intervals and just prior 
to every holiday throughout the year. 

Many other departments have indi- 
cated a desire to join the initial group 
and it is believed that the greatest 
number yet will be represented during 
the checks over Labor Day. 

The Bay Area Trafhc Executives 
Council and the Chapters of the 
National Safety Council which have 
worked closely with the enforcement 
group are confident that continuing 
checks will prove effective in reducing 
the unnecessary trafhe toll. As the 
scope of the checks is broadened—per- 
haps to take in the entire State of Cal- 
ifornia and other Western States—the 
results should forcibly indicate the 
need for closer supervision and guid- 
ance of the motoring mores ot the 
entire American public 


Well organized road-block at Stockton finds California Highway 
Police Department cooperating in all-out 
effort to remove dangerous vehicles from the highway. Note re- 


flectorized cone lane markers. 











\ ANAGEMENT and employees of 
| the Fort Worth Transit Com 
pany, Inc., are proud of the company’s 
unusually good safety record. They are 
proud but not boastful for they very 
well realize that it is only through con 
stant vigilance and care that this good 
record can be maintained and im 


proved 


The safety program of the Fort 
Worth Transit Company, Inc., is a 
long range project and the low acci- 
dent incidence now enjoyed is not a 
result of a quickie’ campaign, for our 
safety effort began 23 years ago. That 
was in 1928, when A. J. Rowe, vice 
president of the company, became su 
perintendent ot transportation Com- 
pany records show that during the ten 
year period from 1920 through 1929 
the company experienced 3.35  acci- 
dents per 10,000 miles 

Then came the inauguration of our 
accident prevention program and the 
records show that for the next decade, 
through 1939, the rate was reduced to 
1.78. This was reduction of 47 per 
cent during the first ten years of the 
campaign. The second decade of the 


cent. Other figures show that Fort 
Worth ranked first among the 50 
largest cities in the nation in retail 
sales gain and the latest U. S. Census 
showed that Fort Worth proper had 
experienced a gain of 56 per cent 
in population and that Tarrant County 
as a whole had gained 59 per cent. 


Such rapid gains have quite natur- 
ally placed a tremendous strain on the 
traffic facilities of the city. In the face 
of all this and the fact that safety 
records in Fort Worth are not what the 
city would desire, the accident record 
of the Fort Worth Transit Company, 
Inc., continued to improve. The rec- 
ords show that only 1.38 accidents 
were experienced per 10,000 miles of 
operation during this period of the 
city’s rapid growth. 

The figures for 1950, the first year 
of the third decade of the company’s 
safety campaign, revealed a new an- 
nual low of 1.11 reports for each 
10,000 miles. 

Officials of the Fort Worth Transit 
Company, Inc., realized that their op 
erators were like most other human 
beings in enjoying fellowship and a 
friendly spirit of competition and they 


TRANSIT SAFETY’S 
A LONG-RANGE PROJECT 


campaign included the war years and 
was a severe test of the efficiency of the 
company’s facilities 


Fort Worth became one of the coun- 
try s most important war industry cities. 
The giant plant of the Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corporation and other 
vital war industry plants were located 
here. Figures of the U. S. Census of 
Manufacturers reveal that Fort Worth 
topped all other major cities in in- 
crease of production workers during 
this period with an increase of 259 per 


Convair RB-36 cruises in the Texas sky 
over Fort Worth. Far-flung Southwest 
industrial empire ranges like a carpet 
below the mighty wings of this sky giant. 
Transit plays a vital role in transporting 
workers to and from Consolidated Vultee 
plant. 


have built their safety program to take 
advantage of these natural reactions 


Of course, one big factor in main 
taining interest among the men in the 
safety campaign is the National Safety 
Council Safe Driving Award. The 
presentation of these awards is always 
made at a company dinner, and is 
given as much favorable publicity as 
possible. 

One of the Fort Worth Transit 
Company, Inc. operators who is cur- 
rently sparking interest in the Safe 
Driver Award program is E. A. Braz- 
zel who has earned his ten-year award. 
All of the operators share Brazzel’s 
pride in his record just as they recently 
shared the disappointment of an oper- 
ator who, when he was less than a 
week away from his seven-year Safe 
Driver Award, barely touched an auto- 
mobile making a right-hand turn in 
front of his bus. While there is no 
evidence that such unfortunate hap- 
penings tend to discourage the oper- 
ator involved to the point of injuring 
his work, they do point up in a very 
vivid way the little relaxation of vigi- 
lance it takes to spoil an excellent 
record. 
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Coming home at day’s end. Like a stream of ants, vehicles leave the Ft. Worth Division plant of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation bound for Ft. Worth and dinner. Transit vehicles must operate on trustworthy schedules to take workers to and 
from defense jobs, and in this effort, the NSC Safe Driver Award plays a vital role in making the trip smooth and safe. 


The spirit of friendly competition 
among Fort Worth Transit Company, 
Inc. operators is encouraged by 60-day 
contests in which teams of operators, 
headed by an elected captain, vie with 
each other for a cash bonus and an 
evening of entertainment at the com- 
pany lakeside camp. The competition 
is keen and furnishes material for 
much joking and comment among the 
various team members during each 60- 
day period. The entertainments are 
eagerly awaited and provide real relax- 
ation and fun for the men as well as 
help in making the “No Accident 
Campaign,” as it is called among the 
men, a huge success. Interest builds 
higher as the time for the annual din- 
ner honoring all men who have not 
had an accident for the year draws 
near. 

All of this stress placed on the oper- 
ators’ efficiency has tended to increase 
individual job pride and has helped 
improve operating conditions, accord- 
ing to the management report. Each 
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man has an opportunity to either win 
honors for himself, his team or both 

In addition to the contest idea which 
has proved so successful, and has been 
the main activity around which the 
program has been carried on, schools 
are held for both new and old oper 
ators giving refresher courses in safety 
measures. Posters and pamphlets are 
continuously used in keeping safe ideas 
before the men 

Then, too, street supervisors do their 
part by watching the safety angle as 
well as the schedule. The Equipment 
Supervisor continuously rides with the 
men and since he is a capable and 
experienced driver with a good me- 
chanical understanding, is able to de- 
tect and correct any incorrect practices 
“on the spot.” He is always available 
to the operators, particularly those who 
feel that their equipment is not per- 
forming as it should. He is their 
laison with the maintenance depart 
ment. 


All these factors mesh together 
to produce a program that has proved 
a success for the Fort Worth Transit 
Company, Inc. serving the 102-year 
old city of Fort Worth, “where the 
west begins.” For nearly 80 years, 
Fort Worth has enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a city transportation system 
On Christmas Day, 1876, Fort Worth’s 
first street car line . extending one 
mile from the Court House to the 
T & P Depot, began operation. Now, 
the Fort Worth Transit Company, Inc 
has 222 modern buses running over 
185 miles of route and carries an aver 
age of 116,000 passengers each day. 

It has taken 23 years of continuous 
work to bring our program to its pres- 
ent efhciency and plans for the future 
provide no relaxation of vigilance on 
the part of officials or operators. Need- 
less to say, the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Safe Driver Award Program rates 
a top priority in our plans to confront 
the next hundred years. 











FLEET 


NEWS 





FPYHE latest edition is just off the 
press. News dealers in the metro 
politan area of Atlanta and through 
out five southern states await prompt 
delivery. They get the news promptly 
and ethciently—and they get it safely 
It is the continued observance of 
this last factor that won Newspaper 
Division honors for the Atlanta Jour 
nal-Constitution in the 1949-1950 
National Fleet Safety Contest 


The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 


T 


has conducted a fleet accident preven 
tion program for years The program 
of the 


re-ortentation 


calls for careful screening 
periodic 


with safety rules and regulations 


drivers and 


Drivers pass through a series of 
tests as adapted from The National 
Safety Council's forms. After a pros 
pective driver has filed an application 
form, his references are verified and 
he is interviewed 

Following a physical examination, 
with the emphasis on visual percep 


tion, hearing and 


quickness of reac 
tion, he takes his first test on driving 
regulations and firm policy 

A preliminary driving test with 
final instructions on safety regulations 
leads to the final road test and subse 
quent approval or he is not employed 
as driver 

It has been the 


Atlanta Journal-Constitution that long 


experience of the 


time employees have fewer accidents 











By E. J. Stevens 


Manager, Atlanta Journal-Constitution Transportation Department 


There is plenty of spirit and keen 
competition between the drivers, who 
range in age from 32 to 45, for 
bonuses awarded for accident-free 
records 

The men selected must not feel that 
driving a truck is below their station 
in life. The worker in the wrong 
job frequently suffers social malad- 
justments, thereby increasing the prob- 
ability of accidents. Dissatisfied, timid, 
cocky or otherwise temperamentally un- 
stable individuals do not usually make 
good drivers. Maladjustments not only 
affect the individual but are reflected 
directly in the firm's balance sheet. 


Our drivers are not members of a 
union, work on a straight salary basis 
and a staggered schedule. They are 
engaged in what insurance companies 
classify “hazardous occupations,” but 
manage to maintain a_ low-accident 
record 

The author, who is transportation 


Mighty interesting reading. J. O. Moon looks over Pusiic Sarety. Safety 
manager of the Atlanta Journal's transportation department takes a moment 
off to check-up on doings in commercial vehicle field. 


RY - ATLANTA PAPER 


2 te 


They combine close to a century and a 
half of service to the papers that cover 


Dixie like the dew. 
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manager for the Journal-Constitution, 
conducts safety meetings once a month 
Here reports are made by the captains 
of two teams —one team of local 
drivers and the other, out-of-town or 
road men. The team with the lowest 
accident rate receives the greater 
bonus, awarded yearly but on a month- 
to-month basis. 


All of our 58 operators attend these 
meetings. Representatives of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, traffic officials 
and safety engineers keep them abreast 
of the latest in safety precautions as 
guest speakers. 

The Atlanta Journal-Constitution 
maintains its own shop with six men 
to service and repair trucks. In addi- 
tion each driver receives shop and 
garage training. They acquire a gen- 
eral knowledge in order to diagnose 
the cause of equipment failure. 


Journal-Constitution drivers cover 
1,300,000 miles in a year in all makes 
of trucks, all fairly recent models. 
Twenty-nine of the trucks operate 
locally, covering 187 drug stores, 21 
district offices and some spot trips 


Sixteen other trucks go out into the 


3EAT G 





When a newspaper hits the street, speed of delivery is an important 
Journal-Constitution drivers, like this group of 
veterans, waste no time or motions, yet accident-free operation is de- 
manded by top executives of these famous Atlanta dailies. 


factor in circulation. 
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state, into the Carolinas, Tennessee 
and Alabama. 


The out-of-town trucks carry an 
average load of about 16,000 pounds. 
They are loaded five at a time and 
sometimes roll up a mileage total of 
100,000 miles a year. 


A state safety committee officially 
inspects the fleet upon request and at 
a definite time once a year. Tires are 
inspected twice a month. The State 
of Georgia also sponsors a school once 
each year as a refresher for the drivers 
in safety measures and driving regula- 
tions. 

A score of 98 was the average of 
the drivers on the Journa!l-Constitution 
upon completion of the course, in- 
cluding a physical examination, 

A newspaper has a pretty fast 
schedule to maintain and the Aflanta 
Journal-Constitution is no exception 
In order to meet or beat the com- 
petition —- distribution must be made 
quickly. 

Shortly after the inception of The 
Journal, the young paper, against rigid 
competition, scooped the whole state 
on the story of a hotel fire in Atlanta. 


RIM REAPER! 


re} 
Satery 


A Sunday night Extra—a real inno- 
vation in the South—was put out and 
reached the furthermost corners of the 
state before the local papers had even 
opened shop. This scoop not only 
greatly benefited the struggling paper, 
but promoted general welfare by 
quieting the rumors that raced wildly 
all over the state. 


Since that date The Journal and 
later, The Constitution, have always 
borne the speed factor uppermost in 
mind. 


Speed in distribution does not nec- 
essarily mean that vehicles must pro- 
ceed with any disregard of traffic laws 
or the rules of good sense. We stress 
importance of safety in operation. 
Much time and money are devoted 
annually to the cause of safer and 
safer fleet operations. 


We don't get mixed up. You can 
get the paper on the street first and 
on the stands instanter without sacri- 
ficing any portion of a sound accident 
prevention program. In fact, adher- 
ence to sound safety practice will 
guarantee that the newspaper truck 
fleet covers its territory instead of 
winding up wrapped around some 
light pole or sandwiched in a ghastly 
wreck. 

Guided by these precepts, it is small 
wonder that The Atlanta Journal- 
Constitution has won five National 
Safety Council first-place awards and 
several awards from the American 
Newspaper Publishers. 


CONTEST 
RULES 


ATIONAL FEET 
CONTEST 
1950 - 198) 


Topping all newspaper fleets in America in the National 
Fleet Safety Contest, Atlanta Journal-Constitution news- 
paper delivery fleets operate like any other top-ranking 
commercial vehicle operation. Author is at left. 




















a one Connecticut State Police 


nal who loves kids mix thor 


oughly with a progressive newspaper 


ind an id-coming fraternal or 


up 
scnination. and chances are you'll 
ome up with a better than ordinary 
ommunity safety program. At least 
that was the experien e in Naugatuck 
Connecticut, where such a 


tion really ganged-up on accidents 


for the Naugatuck pro 


| 
Policeman 


Nnarkplus 
parkplug 
was State 


the town, officials and citi 


is the man whom all 


t laimed is the on 
stablish 


Nauga 


like, have 
responsi le tor the 
d 1dministratior ot 


ettort 


Ay } rox 


hildren attend its nine school 


Inset at left: Naugatuck’s “One-Man Gang,” Edward } Doolin 
Police. Photo above: Danger stalks youngsters to anc 


A Borough torm of government at 
tempts to supply the needs of a myd 
ern community but, its citizens agree, 
it is a form of government long since 
outmoded and ineffective to meet pres 
ent day needs 
Scores of articles have been written 
on how the big cities meet their traftix 
problems The three E's of  trafhc 
safety are employed, and traffic engi 
neering, enforcement and education 
are geared and synchronized to check 
the toll. But what about the little com 
munity with a horse-and-buggy gov 
ernment, no funds for technical dire: 
tion and little experience in coping 
with such problems 
rhaps Naugatuck provides some 
answers to this $64 question 
e a few of the accomplish 
of this Connecticut town which 
»pans the Naugatuck River, just below 
Waterbury. They may help other com 
munities to pull themselves up by 


tratiicwise 


Naugatuck pro 


their bootstraps 


First step in the 


of the Connecticut State 
from school on Naugatuck streets. 


gram was the formation of a safety 
counal. Three men took the initia 
tive. Louis Triano, exalted ruler of 
the Naugatuck Lodge of Elks, Ru 
dolph Rennick, publisher, and Joseph 
P. Donahue, managing editor of the 
Naugatuck Daily News, lined up the 
townsfolk, and the Elks-News Safety 
Council was launched in May, 1950. 

The new safety council named Ed 
ward J]. Dooling as chairman, and its 
committees comprised safety directors 
of local industry, merchants, insurance 
men, members of Congress and the 
State Legislature, the judge and prose 
cutor of the Police Court, Naugatuck 
police officers, garage owners, sales- 
men, truck drivers, labor union mem 
bers and union executives, a member 
of the board of education and the 
local theater owner 

The Borough officials and the heads 
of local organizations cooperated fully 
with the new safety council and its 
chairman and committees. Borough 
Warden Harry L. Carter, Police Chief 
John Gormeley, and Superintendent 
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of Schools Harold Chittenden partici- 
pated in committee planning and gave 
their endorsement to the 
objectives 


council's 


The local organizations were can- 
vassed and backed the accident preven- 
tion program publicly. The American 
Legion, Emblem Club, Parent-Teachers 
Association, Merchant Bureau, Ex- 
change Club, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, UNRWA, and _ indus- 
trialists — through their spokesmen 
voiced approval of the Elks-News 
Safety Council and its objectives via 


Congestion on Naugatuck streets is aptly illustcated in this view 
Note jay-walking pedestrians, cars blocking 


of Church Street. 
the crosswalks and narrowed traffic lanes. 


Commissioner Cornelius 
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Mulvihill of the 
Vehicle Department meets with a group of Naugatuck’s traffic 
conscious folk after dinner dedicated to traffic safety. 


GANGS-U 
ACCIDEN 


the columns of the Nawgatuck Dail) 
News, and the townspeople fell in 
line in the program to prevent 
accidents. 

Public approval of the accident pre 
vention program was now a matter of 
record. If the program ended here, 
with the lip service that is too often 
the main ingredient in the accident 
prevention stew, we could forget the 
whole business. Another organization 
merely would have been added to the 
already overcrowded field. But Nau- 
gatuck had more than a safety council, 


Naugatuck Traffic 
Miss Hughes, 


Connecticut Motor 


Naugatuck Daily 


ON 
TS 


public approval and a latent desire to 
do something about accidents. It had 
and an expert needler 
in the person of its new safety council 
chairman, and State Policeman Ed 
ward J. Dooling had the know-how to 
needle intelligently 


a “conscience” 


Chairman Dooling’s 16 years of 
service in the Connecticut State Police 
and his specialized knowledge of traf- 
fic control and accident prevention 
were to pay big dividends to his state 
and community. A graduate of the 
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Trooper Dooling is a “trouper” too, as he demonstrated at 
Safety 
Judge 


From left, Mrs. Churchill, 
and Comm. Mulvihill. 


Dinner. 
McDonough 


Voluntary car check was a success largely to promotion by the 
Ne ws. 
publisher; Harold Free, cooperating dealer, and mechanic. 


are Rudolph Hennick, 


From left 














North Carolina metropolis combines all the hazards of the big city with the customs of the 
Southland. Charlotte's population of 133,000 wants traffic handled safely and expeditiously and 
will cooperate fully with public officials to achieve this end. 


TRAFFIC TEAMWORK 
IN CHARLOTTE 


{+ AMWORK is the key to Char 
lotte’s success in dealing with 
the problem of trathc safety. Trath« 
ontrol and accident prevention arc 
important in this North Carolina 
What's more lohn Q 


when conges 


metropolis 
Public 


tion louses ul 


wants action 
his personal affairs 
but instead of griping aimlessly, the 
public backs intelligent programs 
iimed at finding a solution to the 
problem, and the press adds its 
important voice to make a safety tri 
umvirate that is vital to the success 


of any public enterprise 


By Herman J. Hoose 
Trathe Engineer, Charlotte, N. ¢ 


For three years, now, Charlotte 
has been working on its traffic im 
provement plan. The public wanted 
one that would work, the public of 
ficials wanted a practical solution and 
knew that it would get public back 
ing. How could they miss? With 
Charlotte's 


othcials studied the experi 


the utmost confidence, 
public 
ence of other cities with similar 
problems and came up with a pro 
vram that was workable and adapt 
able to their needs 


Charlotte's program includes all 





three E's 
and education, but in these pages we 
will limit the discussion to the engt- 
neering side of the program of traf 
fic control and accident prevention 


engineering, enforcement 


Our city officials recognized that 
hit-or-miss engineering procedures 
would never work. They designed an 
operation which required the admin 
istrative authority of someone trained 
especially in trafhe engineering, set 
up a department within the structure 
of the city government with a trafh« 
engineer as head and on equal status 
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with all other departmental heads 
and with all operations to be carried 
out under the city code 

They gave the traffic engineer au 
thority to insure proper results from 
the envisioned tratnc engineering pro 
gram, allocated sufficient funds to do 
the job, and the entire city adminis 
tration worked earnestly in coopera 
tion with the Trafhc Engineering De 
partment to make the program work 
It was a formula designed to succeed 

With public backing and adminis 
trative leadership and cooperation 
assured by the city government, the 
press tied into the program to rally 
public support, explain the impor 
tance of some of the changes neces 
sary and keep the public informed on 
all phases of traffic safety 


There is no substitute for the sup 
port and aid given a trathc engineer 
by the three groups just mentioned 
and this support is an integral part 
ot any successful tratty< engineering 
program 


Following my appointment as trat 
fic engineer for the City of Charlotte, 
some 14 months were spent mostly 
in the collection of data from factual 
studies and surveys. This data was 
needed as an initial step towards for 
mulating a complete trathc improve 


ment plan. Facts dictate what policies 
should be followed to increase the or 
derly flow of trathic and no sound ap 
proach to the problem is possible with 
out all of the facts. Proper information 
is needed in applying remedial meas- 


ures in any given situation. These facts 
were studied thoroughly, from every 
angle, before any final decisions were 
reached. When this was completed a 
trathc improvement plan was formu 
lated. Changes at serious locations were 
given first priority in the plan. Correc 
tive measures to be applied at some 
locations were set up in stages with 
each stage only a part of the final 
project. These plans required constant 
study and from time-to-time certain re 
visions were necessary 


When carrying out trafhc engineer 
ing plans there are always difhculties 
and obstacles which must be overcome 
Practically all of these difficulties can 
be settled on a friendly basis providing 
they are approached properly. There 
are times when the convenience of a 
few must be sacrificed for the good of 
the majority and when such things 
happen it ts only natural for the in 
convenienced ones to object to the 
plan. In cases such as this the trath 
engineer must be familiar with all of 
the facts in order to explain why the 
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The author above is a graduate of Purdue 
University and Yale, a member of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers, and has 12 
years’ experience in traffic engineering. 


chosen solution is the best and why 
other remedies cannot work. Fre 
quently some agreement can be reached 
by a compromise of minor details and 
changes to satisfy everyone concerned. 


There are times when unforseen 
circumstances in the field will prevent 
a seemingly good plan from working. 
In view of this, it is advisable that 
some plans be first tried on an expert- 
mental basis as a temporary measure 

It has been my experience that peo- 
ple, once they understand the aims of 
trathc engineering in a given situation, 
are willing to lend evergrowing sup- 
port to the program. They must be 
able to see tangible results in the trathe¢ 
improvements, however, or they will 
lose faith in all changes which may 
be made in the future. It is very diff 
cult to get motorists to change their 
driving habits unless the reason is 
sound and they themselves can see 
some logic behind the change. Some 
people who have criticized improve 
ment plans before they have been 
given a fair trial have later realized 
their mistake and admitted that they 
were too hasty in their actions 

In addition to our investigation and 
regard to trath« 
control devices we also do our own in 
stallation and maintenance work. We 
make our own signs and at the present 


recommendations in 


time our signing program is approxi 
mately 90 per cent in accord with a 
cepted uniform standards. We main- 
tain center and lane lines, stop limit 


lines and crosswalks at all important 
locations. All bus loading zones and 
restricted zones are properly marked 
Our painting program is in accord 
with uniform standards. 

We now have a flexible progressive 
tratic signal system in the central 
business district. This system controls 
some 50 intersections and has proven 
very beneficial to downtown trathc. 
The speed of through trafhc has been 
increased and congestion has been cut 
to a minimum. We also have our sig- 
nals in the outlying districts set up for 
progressive movement. The pedestrian 
signals in the downtown district have 
proven very successful in the control 
of pedestrian traffic. 

The city has a permanent parking 
authority and the trafhic engineer serves 
on this panel as an advisory member. 
This authority has plans by which off- 
street parking facilities may be ex- 
panded. The city charter has been 
amended to permit the city to enter the 
parking business. Statewide enabling 
legislation to permit subsidization of 
private parking by the city is now 
under consideration. It is believed that 
in the near future Charlotte will be in 
a position to improve the present park- 
ing situation 

There is an active city planning 
commission in Charlotte. The trath« 
engineer is a member of this board 
A master plan for the city has been 
drawn and many other improvements 
scheduled. The majority of these, how- 
ever, are a part of a long-range pro- 
gram and the final picture is not yet 
evident to the average citizen. 

A great deal of congestion within 
the city has been relieved through the 
most judicious use of parking restric- 
tions. Our parking meter spaces hav c 
been zoned for 36, 60, 90 and 120 
minute limits, depending to the desir- 
ability of the metered areas. When 
these restrictions were put into effect 
the traffic engineer recommended that 
a group of special policewomen be 
placed on duty for the purpose of en 
forcing these restrictions. The employ- 
ment of policewomen proved to be a 
wise move in the enforcement program 
as they have not only performed their 
job of enforcing parking time limits 
at the curb, their sole duty, but the 
Trathc Division of the Charlotte Police 
Department has been able to assign 
policemen formerly used for this pur 
pose to more pressing duties. 

On certain streets which are too 
narrow for both moving traffic and 
parking, the parking is prohibited on 
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Paul H. Coburn, 


FACTORS IN 
FLEET SUPERVISION 


Director, Motor Transportation Bureau, National Safety Council. 


JHILE hundreds of fleet safety 
directors have developed highly 

I ) 
prevention pro 
grams, no two are exactly alike. How 


successful accident 
ever, time, experience, and the con 


tinuous interchange of ideas has 


brought about a certain basic uniform 


ity of approach among the majority of 
safety programs. These points of uni 
formity may now be set down, with 
out fear of contradiction, as the basi 


tenets of fleet safety engineering 





They are as follows: 1) The Safety 
Director must arrive at a definition of 
vehicle accidents in terms of preventa 
bility ) the first lesson of driver edu 
cation ts that accidents are prevent 
abl Management must set up a 
stand 1 oOo satety performance ex 
pected of drivers; 4) The Safety Di 
rector must keep a re ord of accidents 

) Mar ven nt must adopt means of 
sustain , driver interest in safety 

In a ft luttered with pet ideas 
and preferences, these basi rules of 
accident prevention meet the test of 
unal ty. Moreover they have prove | 
thems in practice These tive 
bas represent solid foundatior 
stone ( ind around which the 
fleet safety lirector in build a de 
| 1 i ient pres ntrion progran 
H \ id as many frills as he de 
s In plainer words these five basi 

restated as follows 


1. Define Accidents 
Teach Preventability 
Set Standards 


i. Keep Score 


Keep the Ball Rolling 


\ } obrectis ; 
tT first ba 
' i 
j ponsibility. Suct 
iw cat | c 4 
" what b 1 ota dents dr t 
A ( ( te ind what kind the 
I} ( harveal ty. f 


The Author 


sponsibility, preventability, are used 
ilmost interchangeably in the field to 


describe this classification of accidents 

After many years of experience the 
membership of the National Safety 
Council have adopted the term ‘pre 
ventability,” and have defined a pre 
ventable accident as follows 





| dent ny accel 
dent i river fatled |] ad 
verylning De } Diy could Dave 
fone prevent or atvold lhe accident 


Yet it is 
impossible to overemphasize its im 


This is a mere definition 
portance. It represents the first foun 


lation stone of systematic accident 


prevention. It ts management's an 
What kind of 


vcidents will you tolerate and excuse 


swer to the question 
ind what kind will you not?” It rep 
resents an outpost against accidents 
trom which management must not re 
treat an inch. It brings the first com 
mon denominator into the problem ot 
uccident prevention which would other 


wise be a chaos of intangibles 





Since accident prevention seeks to 
eliminate the unsafe act—one which 
could take the life of the driver—this 
is an outpost that should be enthusi 
astically and aggressively defended by 
employees also. 

There are some who will take issue 
with this definition of preventability 
but no one will say that some kind of 
definition is not mandatory. Their ar 
gument is not against drawing a line, 
but where the line should be drawn 
Members of the National Safety Coun 
cil have chosen with good reason to 
draw the line as specified in the above 
definition 

Almost any carefully phrased defini- 
tion of chargeability, responsibility, or 
preventability can be applied with 
case to a vast majority of vehicle acci- 
dents. But no definition within the 
capabilities of human language will 
apply clearly to every type and kind of 
accident. Inevitably there will be bor 
derline cases. If the definition repre 
management s against 
accidents, then the machinery for de- 
ciding borderline cases will determine 
whether that outpost will be held. It 
is, therefore, a corollary of the first 
rule of accident prevention that man 
agement will spare no effort in classi- 
fying borderline cases to the mutual 


sents outpost 


satisfaction of both driver and 
management 


It is on this point that safety dire: 
tors differ in a variety of ways. How 
these borderline cases are judged, de 
cided, or arbitrated is not important so 
long as it is done scrupulously and 
fairly and both management and the 
driver concerned are satisfied 


In some companies management has 
the only say in this matter 
employee representatives are 


Many 


ertain procedures for appeal of cases 


In others, 

given a 
voice safety programs have 
on up to top management or even out 


National 


Accident Review 


side parties such as the 
Satety 
Committee 


Council's 
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DWIN S. SMITH, who has been manager of the 

Rochester (N. Y.) Safety Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce since 1946, has resigned his post to 
become director, Eastern Regional Office, New York 
City, where he will have general Supervision of NSC 
activities in the Eastern states. He began his new duties 
in early July, 

Mr. Smith has been active in NSC 
affairs for several years, as a member 
of Home and School committees and 
as chairman of the Public Education 
Committee. He has been a member 
of the Procedures Committee of the 
Conference of Local Safety Organ 
izations for the past year. 

He first became interested in com 
munity safety as assistant to Man- 
ager Fremont Chester of the Safety 
Division of the Rochester Chamber 

in 1938. In 1942 he accepted the post as manager of 
the Hamilton (O.) Safety Council where he served 
four vears. He was invited to return to Rochester in 
1946 to become director of the Rochester Council 

Mr. Smith comes to the Field Organization with a 
splendid background of experience in local council 
administration, particularly in the fields of program, 
committee organization and finance. He is well known 
in the local safety council field 


Spotting A. J. Walker 


The Louisville Safety Counvil and the local Division 
of Police sponsored a contest that ran during the entire 
month of June, the object of which was to tag the 
mysterious Mr. (or Mrs.) “A. J. Walker.’’ The selection 
of a prominent citizen was made daily by manager 
Estel Hack of the Safety Council, the choice alternating 
between men and women When caught violating Louis- 
ville’s ordinance against jay-walking, Mr. or Mrs. “A 
J. Walker” admitted identity and obtained name and 
address of person making the identification. A $5.00 
reward was paid daily and the prize money could accu- 
mulate from day to day until the violator was identified, 
in which case the citizen ‘detective’ could win a sizable 
jackpot. The reason for the drive is obvious. Up to 
May 18 of this year 15 out of 22 traffic fatalities in 
Louisville were pedestrians. 


Oklahoma Safetyan 


An attractive 24-page planagraphed monthly publica 
tion, the Oklahoma Safetyan has just made its initial 
bow as the official house organ of the Oklahoma Safety 
Council, as the successor to its former 4-page news- 
letter. The new publication is well edited and illus 
trated. The Council recently added a field representative 
to its staff, Joe T. Jerkins. President Clyde Reeves 
was reelected at the annual meeting of the council on 


April 19 
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GREEN CROSS» > FUND 


[N a prominent location in the public square in Cleveland, 
the Greater Cleveland Safety Council erected the striking 
billboard shown above. This was one of several sites used to 
advertise Cleveland’s Annual Green Cross Campaign. A similar 
sign that attracted wide attention was erected in front of the 
Cleveland Trust Company's main building at the “Cleveland 
Crossroads,” Ninth Street and Euclid Avenue in that city. 


Sugar-Coated Warnings 


John W. Greene, energetic and resourceful manager 
of Worcester County Safety Council recently used a 
novel plan in impressing Worcester citizens on the 
dangers of jay-walking. With the help of the Girl 
Scouts and Campfire Girls, 3,000 cards were given out 
advising the recipients that he or she had been observed 
jay-walking during Worcester’s ‘Public Safety Day.” 
One side of the card was a message from Council Presi- 
dent Howard W. Hindes, stating that while ‘“undoubt- 
edly the violation was unintentional, it was nevertheless 
a dangerous practice’’-—and would the recipient please 
cooperate by using the crosswalks in the future? Among 
the 3,000 cards were 100 that looked just the same but 
contained an additional message that if person holding 
the card would bring it to the Council offices, free 
tickets would be given for any of 5 motion picture 
theaters. This stunt proved to the Safety Council that 
violators read the cards since more than half of the 
holders showed up promptly to claim their tickets. The 
jay-walker was one of many activities carried on during 
Worcester’s “Safety Week,” sponsored by the Council 
and cooperating groups. Excellent support was given 
by press and radio. 


Florida Progress 
The organization of several new local safety councils 
throughout the state was announced recently by the 
To Page 26 














eae Joreees are constantly trying to cut down 
affic they sometimes create them in their over- 
ilous moments, Such was the case in Appleton, Wis., 
the Jaycees had erected a large bi d with a 
“stop and go light to bring attention to the 
e. As the sign was located on one of the 
oroughfares, it didn’t take long to realize it was 
c hazard. After a hasty conference with the police 
it the real stop and go light was changed to 


Jaycee organizations need only the spark of an 
Sage them Serie un enthusiastic start . a safety 
This spark in most cases is provided by the 
safety committee of the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
The committee, headed this year by Hal J. 
ington, N. C. is one of the most active of 


aos with Love are Jaycees from all 


. and a liaison representative of the 


Mutual Insurance Company, the most active 
the Jaycee safety program. 
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A conference is held during the first day of the Auto Safety Clini 
to help in planning the three remaining days’ program. Seate: 
left to right, are State Trooper Robert Adams, JayCee Presiden 
. Roberts Dailey, Muncie Traffic Sergeant Harry Girrard, JayC: 
E Chairman Harry Retz. Standing are an unidentife: 
driver who aided in the program and JayCee project chairma 
‘Douglas who conceived the idea for Muncie. 
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“Don’t Be a Gutter Stander!” was the cry of the Orlando, Fla. 
JayCees in their recent safety campaign. Shown above stenciling 
their motto at a downtown intersection are, left to right, Don 
Slover, Bert Herndon, Barry Cheva, Lester McCall and Bill Hayes. 
The club reports a 28 per cent decrease in pedestrian accidents. 












s in Victoria, Tex. used the loudspeaker, shown above, 
blicize safety in their community, Such programs are typical 
he widespread interest JayCees have in public safety. 










Industrial Safety forums, sponsored annually by the St. Paul, Minn. 
JayCees, wind up with banquet sessions like the one shown above. 
Large industrial firms have joined in the JayCee fight to cut down 
production casualties and contribute displays for the forums. 


State Trooper Robert Adams and JayCee L. Miller check drive's 
reactions through device furnished by Indiana State Police. 


The author at right is Program 
Manager of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce — 
commonly called “JayCees.” 
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purpose. And yet, the trafic deaths 
each year are a further indication 
that our trained engineering talent 
and mechanical ability is still well 
ahead of the creative social arrange- 
ments that would make them our 
servants.” 

We publish the list of tax delin- 
quents. Couldn't more local papers 
publish periodically the names of trathc 
violators, or at least get them posted 
on school or court house bulletin 
boards ?” 

Above all, when we produce a 
pattern of live-and-let-live at the 
village crossroads, we're helping 
America learn a pattern of live-and-let- 
live with the rest of the world.” 

Delaware’s Governor Elbert N. 
Carvel, member, Executive Commit- 
tee of the Governors’ Conference, 
who presided at the concluding ses- 
sion, volunteered to carry the Highway 
Safety Conference recommendations to 
the Governors’ Conference. 

Recognizing that sufficient data 
are not available to show how far 
economic losses caused by accidents 
exceed amounts expended for pre- 
vention, the Conference agreed that 
such information would be valuable 
in developing adequate financial sup- 
port for safety activities. The Con- 
ference resolved that all appropriate 
governmental agencies, as well as 
qualified civic and business organi 
zations, should be encouraged to un 
dertake research projects without 
delay as a means of advancing the 
Action Program. 


Defense 

Efficient highways, uniform laws 
and ordinances, and good enforce- 
ment are absolutely essential if we 
are to have adequate highway trans- 
portation to serve the national de 
fense, General Frank A. Heileman, 
chief of transportation, Department 
of the Army, told the second gen 
eral session of the Conference 

Speaking of the highway problem 
in particular, he declared: ‘we need 
to evaluate the highway needs in 
the vicinity of expanding military 
and supporting industrial activities 
and to re-evaluate all highway needs 
in terms of a limited emergency 
when materials and manpower are 
in short supply. . 

Such studies as the one being 
undertaken by the Virginia Depart 
ment of Highways to develop mini- 
mum improvements necessary to 


sustain transportation with reason- 
able safety and efficiency are impor 
tant avenues to the wise conservation 
of manpower and materials for na- 
tional defense.” 

General Heileman pointed out 
that with new defense industries 
coming into being and with the 
enormous areas that have to be 
reserved for experimental work and 
testing of military equipment, “a 
sizable access road program is nec- 
essary, whereas only a few years 
ago industry and installations in 
the United States were adequate to 
meet the requirements of total war.” 

He added that in the interest of 
prudent utilization and conservation 
of the highway system, it is the 
policy of the Department of De- 
fense that “loading and operation 
of vehicles in any manner incon- 
sistent with existing regulations or 
in violation of any Federal, State or 
municipal laws, shall not be know- 
ingly permitted or encouraged.” 


Logistics 

Lt. Colonel Kenneth E. Bellieu, 
an Army officer wounded on the 
Korean battlefront, discussed some 
of the transportation and supply 
problems faced by the United Na- 
tions forces. 

He emphasized that “from the 
industrial centers of the U. S. to 
Korea stretches one of the longest 
military supply lines in history,” 
afid that this logistics problem can 
only be met as long as the rail, air 
and highway traffic network of 
America remains healthy. 

The wounded veteran added that 
the objectives of safety, vehicle 
maintenance and traffic flow on the 
war front required the use of tech- 
niques similar to those recom- 
mended in the President's Confer- 
ence Program. 

A special resolution later passed 
by the Conference requested that 
the Secretary of Defense ‘obtain 
and coordinate the recommendations 
of the Army, Navy and Air Force 
with respect to a uniform policy 
on the handling of military violators 
of traffic laws and submit a sug- 
gested policy for cooperation with 
civilian authorities and _ traffic 
courts.” 


Inter-Industry Committee 
Holds Special Meeting 
The automotive, tire and related 
industries, and especially their thou- 


Se 


sands of dealers throughout the 
country, were reminded of the “big 
job still to do” in the improvement 
of traffic conditions at a special 
luncheon tendered during the Con- 
ference by the Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee. 

Chairman James J. Newman, vice 
president of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, called for the vigorous 
and cooperative effort of all indus- 
try groups and dealers in supporting 
community and state “action pro- 
grams.” 

During the luncheon, which was 
attended by a large number of dis- 
tinguished leaders in the safety 
movement, Ned H. Dearborn, Presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council, 
presented the National Automobile 
Dealers Association the Council's 
annual award for outstanding pub- 
lic interest service in behalf of high- 
way safety. The citation was for 
public information work carried by 
the Association’s magazine. 

Revitalization of the father-and- 
son, dad-and-daughter safe driver 
agreement program; and a step-up 
in vehicle inspection and mainte- 
nance activities were urged by M. 
R. Darlington, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the Inter-Industry Committee. 


Other members of the Committee 
present were K. B. Elliott, vice presi- 
dent, The Studebaker Corporation; 
W. F. Hufstader, vice president, 
General Motors Corporation; Nich- 
olas Kelley, Jr., secretary, Chrysler 
Corporation; H. D. Tompkins, vice 
president, The Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company; Fred L. Haller, 
National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, and Walker A. Williams, 
vice president, Ford Motor Company. 

The Conference developed 12 rec- 
ommendations for a renewed attack 
on the nation’s emergency traffic prob- 
lems, urging that: 

1. All drivers charged with moving vio 
lations be required to appear in per- 
son in traffic courts 

2. Legislative action at all levels of gov- 
ernment be instituted to increase 
strength of law enforcement agencies 
in those areas where it is now inade- 
quate to do the job. 

3. Police concentrate their efforts against 
those traffic violations which are caus- 
ing accidents 

4. Motor vehicle administrators consider 
special examinations for drivers of 
tractor-trailer units and all bus drivers 


5. All states study their existing traffic 
laws and take steps to bring them 
into conformity with model state traf 
fic legislation 

6. Research be carried forward to de- 
velop needed facts on personal causes 
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of accidents, and on engineering de- 
sign responsibility for accidents 

The nation’s streets and highways be 
brought as promptly as possible to a 
standard and condition consistent with 
the needs for safe and efficient trans 
portation. 

Responsibility for school highway 
safety programs be vested in one per- 
son appointed by school officials. 
Advertisers be requested to give seri- 
ous consideration to wider use ot 
television advertising in the promo 
tion of highway safety. 

The secretary of defense be requested 
to obtain and coordinate the recom 
mendations of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force with respect to a uniform 
policy on the handling of military 
violators of traffic laws and submit 
a Suggested policy for cooperation 
with civilian authorities and trafhc 
courts 

Colleges and universities be urged to 
expand their facilities for the training 
of technicians in highway engineering, 
police enforcement, trafthc engineering, 
trathe courts, safety education, central 
izing accident records and motor ve 
hicle administration 

Trathc violators responsible for death 
by auto be sentenced to jail 


It was the consensus of the con- 
ference that the immediate adoption 
of the Action Program by all states 
and communities, would result in 
reducing the death rate from its 
present level of 7.5 per hundred 
million vehicle miles of travel, to 
5 or less within the next year. Had 
such a figure prevailed during 1950 
some 12,000 of the 35,000 lives lost 
in trafic accidents would have been 
saved. 


An excellent summary of the Con 


Three Beecroft Award Lecture Winners meet. Sidney J. Wil- 
liams (left), assistant to the president of the National Safety 
Council, congratulates Registrar Rudolph F. King, of the Massa- 
chusetts Registry of Motor Vehicles, this year’s Beecroft Lec- 
turer, as Commissioner Thomas H. MacDonald, of the U. S. 
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ference distributed by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation has, largely, formed 
the basis of this account. Their sum 
maty on committee reports is well 
worth reproduction here. Briefly, it 
runs as follows: 


Accident Records 
Deploring the fact that only 
slight gains have been made in col- 
lection and use of accident statistics, 
the Conference pledged a more vig 
orous drive to enlist public support 


for this work. A fundamental weak- 
ness, it was agreed, is the too-fre- 
quent collection of accident data 
without clear knowledge as to how 
the information is to be used. To 
remedy this weakness a resolution 
was adopted which urges research 
on accident causes, control of driv 
ers with bad accident records, and 
engineering design as related to ac 
cidents. 

“Without soundly functioning ac 
cident records systems, our safety 
efforts are likely to be fumbling and 
inept,’ pointed out Dr. George H 
Gallup, American Institute of Pub 
lic Opinion, moderator of the panel 
discussion. He said, “We can only 
waste time and effort by concentrat 
ing on non-existent problems, thus 
missing the accident concentrations 
toward which our attack should be 
directed.” 


Edueation 
Although significant gains have 
been made in traffic safety educa 


tion, the need is seen for vastly 


Bureau of Public 


expanding education to reach moré 
children in elementary schools with 
pedestrian and bicycle instruction, 
extension of high school driver 
training and of adult training. In 
dicative of the job ahead is the 
fact that, although students enrolled 
in public high school driver educa- 
tion courses increased by 36 per 
cent in the last year, 60 per cent of 
the high schools still do not offer 
such courses 


Dr. Forrest E. Long, of New York 
University, moderator of the panel 
discussion declared, “We just can 
not get laws and ordinances and 
proper enforcement and engineer- 
ing until the people demand these 
things and they will not make such 
demands until they are educated to 
do so.” 


Means of reducing the cost of 
driver training which now runs 
about $30 per pupil were discussed, 
as were means of increasing eth 
ciency of the teaching programs 
M. E. St. Aubin, director, Service 
Section, General Motors Corpora 
tion, explained how motion pictures 
and slide films were serving as in 
valuable teaching aids. 


The Conference resolved that col 
leges and universities be urged to 
expand their facilities for the train- 
ing of technicians in highway engi- 
neering, police enforcement, trathc 
engineering, traffic courts, safety ed 
ucation, centralized accident records, 
and motor vehicle administration 
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Roads, another Beecroft winner looks on. 
General Fleming, at left in the next photo, was unable to 
officiate at the Conference, but he perked up when Registrar 
King (center) and Robie Dunman, of the Conference staff, 
visited him at Walter Reed Hospital. 
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Every three months local units re 
ceive a safety kit from national Jay 
cee headquarters in Tulsa, Okla 
Each kit emphasizes a different type 
of safety such as pedestrian, driver 
education, vehicle 
Each is prepared by the committec 


inspection, ct 


which meets on a quarterly basis to 
decide what field the next kit will 
feature 

The kits are patterned after the 
Operation Safety” kits prepared by 
the National Safety Council. In fact, 
in most cases material received from 
the Council is used in the kits. They 
also contain material prepared by 
other national organizations such as 
the Inter-Industry Highway Satety 
Committee, National Committee For 
Trathce Safety and others 


For example: The last kit was on 
bicycle and vehicle inspection. The 
vehicle inspection portion tied in di 
rectly with the recent nationwide 
automobile inspection campaign for 


May 
Vehicle 
field to Jaycees, especially to organi 
Muncie, Ind. In 
New Automo 
Muncie 


inspection is not a new 


zations such as in 
conjunction with the 
bile Dealers Association of 


they set up a four-day auto inspec 
tion clinic for motorists of their 
community Some 1.058 vehicles 


checked and 


220 automobiles 


were inspections dis 


closed vith serious 


mechanical defects 


Perhaps one of the most active 
safety programs of the Jaycees is the 
general education of the public to 
the necessity for safe driving prac 
Here again many 


methods are used to accomplish the 


tices devious 


purpose Parades are most often 


used. In cities large or small you 
might see a parade coming down the 
consisting of nothing 
than wrecked cars and mutilated de 
partment store dummies. Sometimes 


street more 


these parades are so effective that 
they cause adverse criticism. Such 
was the case in Longview, Wash 
when ‘rough boxes’ (boxes in 


which caskets are placed) were used 
bearing appropriate signs Some otf 
the local citizens thought it was a 
little These same boxes 
caused a local department store some 
embarrassment when an enthusiast 
Jaycee talked the manager into put 
ting them into his main display 
window 


gruesome 


Although the display stopped the 





for SAFETY 


foot traffic in front of the store 
some of the customers did not ap 
preciate the grim reminder. The re 
sult was a hurried phone call to the 
safety chairman and the rapid re- 
moval of the boxes to the funeral 
parlor from which they had been 
borrowed 


Once a Jaycee club gets enthusi 
astic it doesn’t always stop after a 
project has been completed. Mem 
bers go a little further and try to 
find out the cause behind the prob- 
lem. In so doing they have spon- 
sored a great deal of safety legisla 
tion on local and state levels. 


In Bradenton, Fla. the committee 
got off to a good start by placing 
wrecked vehicles at strategic centers 
on the Fourth of July and other hol 
Seeing that an all-out safety 
program was needed for the city 
they proceeded with the help of the 
director of the Florida Safety Coun 
cil to organize a local safety council 
Still trying to find the cause of so 
many accidents, they made a survey 
of the community. Startling defects 
in safety devices were discovered in 
cluding absence of stop or warning 
signs at county road intersections, 
lack of School Slow signs in the city 
and improperly marked Stop signs 
in the city 


idays 


Their survey showed that a change 
was needed in the through-street 
system of the state highway. Their 
complete report was presented to 
the city and two weeks later the ma- 
jority of the Jaycee recommenda 
tions were put into effect. And, best 
of all, Bradenton made the honor 
roll of the National Traffic Safety 
Contest for their trattc safety record 


Long Beach, Calif. Jaycees found 
that some of the trathc signals were 
improperly timed and brought this 
to the attention of the police depart 
ment. Their recommendations were 
adopted by the department. As a re 
sult the number of citations issued 
by the department in that area was 
reduced 


Bartlesville, Okla. Jaycees met re 
cently with the police department to 
discuss outmoded trathc regulations 


in their city. They have outlined 
methods of revising present laws 
and setting up new trafhic ordi 


nances. Their findings have been 
presented to the city planning com 
mission for adoption. 


Many Jaycee state organizations 


have rallied to the cause of promot 
ing better trafhe regulations in their 
home states. North Carolina Jay 
cees voted to request the state legis 
lature to authorize a new auto in 
spection program. All locals over 
the state are writing their represent 
atives to take action on this bill. The 
public safety committee of the Flor 
ida Jaycees has requested bills to re 
quire compulsory auto inspection in 
addition to a bill permitting and 
requiring more officers for the state 
highway patrol. Missouri Jaycees 
garnered the support of local news 


papers and radio stations for the 
new motor vehicle code in their 
State. 


Trathe violators do not escape the 
promotion-minded Jaycees either 
They have spearheaded many drives 
for a trafhc violators’ school. In 
Rockford, Ill., trathe violators are 
sentenced to attend the Jaycee-spon 
sored traffic school. An average of 
20 violators attend cach Wednesday 
session in addition to many safety 
conscious citizens 


A police sergeant working with 
the Jaycees teaches correct methods 
of driving and many trathe safety 
films are shown during the program 
Improved driving by those attend 
ing has consistently cut down the 
number of repeaters to the police 
court. 


The favorite program of all am 
bitious young Jaycees is that of child 
safety. This ts probably because their 
own children are young and affected 
by the program. 


Bicycle safety probably catches 
most of the attention. Literally hun 
dreds of the 2,000 local Jaycee or 
ganizations reflectorize the majority 
of bicycles in their communities each 
year 


Local units such as the one in 
Flint, Mich., go all-out with a bicy- 
cle safety carnival each year. Com 
petitive events such as balancing at 
low speeds, braking, etc. are held 
Each bicycle is tested and reflector- 
ized and sets of safety rules are 
handed out to each contestant. More 


than $500 in prizes is awarded to 
approximately 200 contestants 
annually, 

Jaycees in Kaysville, Utah fol 


lowed their reflectorizing program 
by presenting plans to the city coun 
cil for bicycle stands in the down 
town area. The council approved 
and the Jaycees supervised construc- 
tion of the stands, using the tops for 
safety literature. 
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One of the most interesting child 
safety programs is the one carried 
on by the Tulsa, Okla. Jaycees. It 
is called the Safety Legion Club of 
Tulsa, organized for the 26,000 boys 
and girls between the ages of 5 and 
13. It is afhliated with the Safety 
Legion of America with headquar 
ters in Berne, Ind. The purpose of 
the club is to make safety fun and to 
instill safety in sugar-coated positive 
doses instead of the ‘don't, don't 
method often used by parents and 
teachers. 


Membership in the Tulsa Safety 
Legion is free and each child re- 
ceives a membership card which is 
his admission to the meeting — and 
an attractive and colorful lapel pin 
to wear, plus a 32-page color mag- 
azine, “The Pilot,’ which teaches 
safety principles by means of con- 
tests, puzzles, cartoons and other fea 
tures of interest to children. These 
supplies are provided to the Jaycees 
by a local clothing store which also 
serves as Safety Legion headquarters 


Safety Legion meets each Saturday 
morning at a leading downtown the- 
atre. The program consists of a half 
hour of singing, special entertain- 
ment and a half hour broadcast 
which is largely audience participa- 
tion. Movie cartoons follow the 
broadcast. All of the program is 
slanted towards safe playing habits, 
etc. Safety has been made fun for 
thousands of Tulsa youngsters. Po- 
lice records show that during the 
first year of this operawon there was 
a 50 per cent drop in the number of 
child accidents. 


Teen-agers also are subjected to 
Jaycee safety promotion in the field 
of driver training. Realizing that if 
all of our 32,000 high schools had 
Behind the Wheel” training they 
could turn out 1,500,000 competent 
drivers annually, Jaycees have called 
on organizations such as the Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa 
tion for help. This has enabled the 
Jaycees to establish this program in 
schools such as in Kemmerer, Wyo 
where high school students are 
taught proper driving methods. 


The St. Paul, Minn. Jaycees not 
only are interested in traffic safety, 
but for the past nine years have 
done an outstanding job in indus 
trial accident prevention. It all came 
about when in 1942 the casualty lists 
of production workers began to pile 
up. St. Paul Jaycees accepted the 
challenge and began a ‘‘safety 
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forum” to assist the industries in 
their city to conserve their priceless 
manpower. Calling on the Safety 
Council of St. Paul for assistance, 
they initiated an annual Industrial 
Safety Forum which today has earned 
an important place in the industrial 
structure of the city. 


Sessions begin in January and are 
held monthly through April. Each 
session is divided into sectional 
meetings and a general meeting. The 
sectional meetings are divided into 
nine groups: Metals, railroads, food 
processing, Management, printing 
and paper products, commercial ve 
hicles, industrial nursing, electrical 
and all trades. The forums each year 
are climaxed with a general meeting 
of all sections where national figures 
are called in for major addresses 
These have included the safety di 
rector of the Ford Motor Company, 
the president of the National Safety 
Council and the Assistant Sec retary 
of Labor. 


The program is financed by the 
Jaycees, hitting the streets with all 
types of promotion and salesman- 
ship, selling enrollments in the 
forums to all companies for their 
employes on all levels. The 1951 
forums saw 100 different organiza 
tions and 500 individuals repre 
sented. The enrollment fee is $5 per 
person. 

You cannot draw the curtain on 
Jaycee safety activity until you in 
clude their work on “home safety.’ 
A household safety week is carried 
on each year in Minneapolis, Minn 
The week is proclaimed officially by 
the mayor and the radio and news 
papers give all possible space to 
making the do's and dont’s of home 
safety known to the populace. Slo 
gan contests are held, stories are ob- 
tained and photographs are taken of 
recent home injury victims. As a 
result, police records show a definite 
decline in fatal household accidents 


Yes, if it is a safety project that 
needs promoting call on the Jaycees. 
They are really “holler guys for 
safety.” They will not only carry 
the ball, but will put on a show 


doing it. 


The very small boy threw his fishing 
pole in the river in disgust 

“I quit” he exclaimed 

“What's the matter bud?” asked the 
inevitable bystander 

“Well sir,” the v.s.b. answered, “I just 
can't seem to get waited on 


TWIS ISN'T WHERE 
1 WANTED TO GO, 
DRIVER / 


—— YEAH, A oso 


DOES His DRIVING! 








Green Cross News 
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Florida Voice of Safety,” official 
publication of the Florida Citizens 
Safety Council. The new groups in 
cluded the St. Petersburg Citizens 
Safety Council, the Palm Beach 
County Safety Council, the Alachua 
County Safety Council and the Sara 
toga Safety Council. More than a 
dozen community councils have been 
organized or reactivated in Florida 
since the state council was organ 
ized, according to Nat Rambo, ex 
ecutive director, The Legislature 
recently continued its appropriation 
for the state-supported council 


Neighborhood Safety Plan 

The first of what is hoped will be 
a series of District Driver Clinics 
was held recently in the Denver area 
in the community of Westwood, 
where it was sponsored by the Lions 
Club, the Denver Safety Council, 
the Schools, Police Department and 
the Colorado Safety Council. Teaser 
leaflets reading “So—-You Know it 
All' So What? It's Your Hand on 
the Wheel???" were widely distrib 
uted for the build-up. The eight 
meetings of the first clinic were held 
during March and April on Monday 
and Thursday nights. Good attend 
ance, good instruction and fine in 
terest indicated the value of the 
neighborhood plan for promoting 
trathc safety in the larger cities. R 
Brandon Marshall, manager of the 
Denver Council, was coordinator 


For Child Safety 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Safety Couii 
cil has recently provided 15 special 
caution signs near danger spots jn 
trathc where there ts likelihood of 
children at play running into the 
streets. The city — the Coun 
cil’s recommended locations and in 
stalled the signs 


1.000 Attend Rodeo 


The third annual Ft. Wayne Truck 
Rodeo held Sunday, May 20, was 
witnessed by 4,000 persons Forty 
one local drivers representing 28 
companies participated Each person 
who attended was given a score card 
to do his own checking. J. B. Greer 
of General Electric is chairman of 
the Fleet Safety committee. The 
contest was Open to members of the 
council's Fleet Safety Contest who 
had a perfect driving record for the 
last 12 months. 


Canton’s Wreck Display 
A wrecked automobile flanked by a 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Aug. 14-17, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual Meeting, International Associa 

tion of Fire Chiefs (Pantlind Hotel) 

Aug. 27-30, Washington, D. C 
Illuminating Engineering Society, Na 

tional Technical Conference (Hotel Shore 

ham) 

Sept. 6-7, York Harbor, Me. 


Cwenty-fourth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Marshall House) 


Contact Arthur F. Minchin, secretary, Maine 


State Safety Conference, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta, 
Me 
Sept. 16-19, Detroit 

Public Works Congress and Equipment 
Show (Veterans Memorial Bldg.). Contact 
American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill 
Sept. 17-20, San Francisco 

Annual Convention, International Mu 
nicipal Signal Association (Mark Hopkins 
Hotel) 
Sept. 18-20, Cleveland 

Ohio State Safety Conference (Hotel 
Carter). Contact Carl L. Smith, secretary 
treasurer, Suite 508, 2073 East 9th Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
September 24-27, Los Angeles 

I'wenty-second Annual Meeting of the 


Institute of Traffic Engineers (Ambassa- 
dor Hotel). Contact Robert S. Holmes, 
executive secretary, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Conn. 


October 8-11, Boston 

Nineteenth Annual Conference of | the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Copley Plaza Hotel). Con 
tact L. W. Harris, 912 Barr Building 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 


Oct. 8-12, Chicago 

Thirty-ninth National Safety Congress 
& Exposition (Stevens Hotel). 1 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chi 
cago 11. 


Oct. 22-26, Chicago 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Trucking Associations, Inc 
(Stevens Hotel). Contact Ray G. Ather 
ton, general manager, 1424 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. ¢ 


1952 Convention Dates 
Jan. 21-24, Houston, Texas 
Annual Meeting of the American Road 
builders’ Association (celebrating 50th an 
niversary of the organization) Contact 
Eugene Reybold, executive vice president, 
American Road Builders’ Association, In- 
ternational Bldg., Washington 4, D. C 








huge streamer sign reading “Can Thv: 
Happen to You?’ plus many enlarged 
copies of police department photos of 
actual accidents —- obviously taken be 
fore the clean-up squad arrived—was 
put on special display in Canton, Ohio, 
recently. The exhibit was placed in 
the public square where it served a 
two-told purpose: to warn citizens of 
the need for constant alertness when 
they drive and to encourage them to 
support the program of the Canton 
Safety Council. Municipal Judge Gor- 
don A. Burris was chairman of the 
council’s Green Cross financial cam- 
paign in May 


Irv Denton in Dakota 

Lt. Irv Denton is now located in 
Rapid City (S. D.) Air Force Base, 
serving Uncle Sam as Wing Supply 
Officer, where one of his jobs is to 
procure parts and equipment for the 
RB-36's, the Air Force's largest plane. 
The big ship carries 10 engines and a 
crew of 20 men. Irv was a pilot in 
the last war, then became manager of 
the Ft. Wayne Safety Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce. As a reservist 
he was called back into active service 
some months ago. His present address 
is 603 Quincy Street, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, Apartment 208 





Wins National Award 

The Women Drivers’ Clinic held at 
Spokane recently under the sponsor- 
ship of the Spokane Valley Women’s 
Club in cooperation with the Spokane 
Area Safety Council, won first place 
in the National Traffic Safety Contest 
sponsored by the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs. The Clinic was 
a well planned and well administered 
safety educational project and was at- 
tended by more than 200 ladies. The 
Spokane ; Valley Women's Club re 
ceived a $100 Savings Bond as the 
prize. The Clinic was held April 18 
to 30. 


Martin to Sacramento 

Sgt. Seth Martin, popular member 
of the California Highway Patrol and 
an active member of the Fleet Trans- 
portation Policy Committee of the Los 
Angeles Chapter, has been transferred 
to the Sacramento office to work in the 
Special Services section of the Patrol. 
Martin is well-known in the traffic 
safety field and has been one of the 
leading volunteer workers in the L. A. 
Chapter’s trafhc program. 


Providence Record 
On April 2 the city of Providence 
To Page 37 
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Books and Pamphlets 
Alcohol and Road Traffic 
ings of First International Conference: 
on Alcohol and Trafhc, Stockholm, 
August 30-September 1, 1950. Avail- 
able from First International Con 
ference on Alcohol and _ Traffic, 
Skéldungagatan 1, Stockholm, 15 
Swedish Kronor plus postage, or in 
North America and U. S. possessions, 
from Robert F. Borkenstein, 6441 
Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind., $3.00 
postpaid. Indexed. 336 p. 


Pro eed 


International Conference 


and Trath« 


The First 
on Alcohol 
Stockholm August 30-September 1, 
1950, with participation from 21 
countries. The Proceedings have been 
published by an editorial committee 
and include reports and communica 
tions submitted to the Conference in 
advance of its papers pre 
sented at the sessions, and discussions 
at the Conference. 


was he Id in 


mecting, 


The first portion of the volume con- 
sists of statements on the extent of the 
problem and on enforcement and edu 
cational measures being undertaken in 
23 countries (no report included for 
the United States) 


A second section of the volume, 
consisting of communications and dis- 
cussions at the Conference itself, con- 
tains a number of important papers on 
medical aspects. Included is a paper 
by Dr. Leonard Goldberg on the sub- 
ject of tolerance, and another by the 
same author (with Dr. Kjell Bjerver) 
on the effect of alcohol on driving 
ability. Papers are also included by 
Dr. R. N. Harger of Indiana Univer 
sity and Dr. H. Ward Smith of the 
University of Toronto 

Another group of papers presented 
at the Conference involves legal as 
pects of the alcohol problem. Al- 
though American procedures are 
adequately presented in papers by Dr. 
David G. Munroe and Lt. R. F. Bor- 
kenstein, most readers in this country 
will be more interested in the several 
accounts of European practice, paticu- 
larly the Scandinavian countries where 
the most stringent enforcement poli- 
cies are in effect. 
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Judge and Prosecutor m Traff 
Court. A Symposium for Trathe Court 
Judges and Prosecutors Conferences 
American Bar Association and Trafh 
Institute, Northwestern University. 
1951. 346 pp $5.50 

A number of highly successful con 
ferences have been held in recent years 
for traffic court judges and prosecu- 
tors. Scheduled in various parts of the 
country with the local cooperation of 
a recognized law school but under the 
joint sponsorship of the American Bar 
Association and the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, these con- 
ferences have served to acquaint the 
participants with the trathc safety prob- 
lem and the part the courts play in it 
In addition, they have provided an 
opportunity to disc uSS Ways and means 
of improving court procedures and 
techniques 
effect, the tran- 
script of the lectures presented at one 
of these conferences. The authors are 
those who have participated in a num 
ber of the conferences, and they have 
in some cases expanded their remarks 
for publication. The contents and 
quality of the volume are perhaps best 
shown by a list of the chapter head- 


This volume is, in 


ings and authors 


aptes Author 

The Traffic Problem Sidney J. Williams, 
ind Principles of National Safety 
Control Through Council 
Engineering, Edu 
cation and En 
forcement 

Application of Traf 
fic Law Enforce 
ment 

The Police 
ment in 
Supervision 


Franklin M. Kreml, 
Northwestern Univ 
Traffic Institute 
Gerald O'Connell, 
Northwestern Univ 
Traffic Institute 
James P. Economos, 
American Bar Assn 


Depart 
Trafh 


Admi nistration 
Problems of Traf 
fic Courts 

Trathe Court Pro 
cedure 

Civil and Criminal 
Responsibility in 
Trafic Accident 
Cases 

Laws of Arrest and 
Use of Police 
Complaints in Ac 
cident Cases 

Functions of the 
Prosecutor in the 
Preparation and 


James P. Economos 


James P. Economos 


Robert L. Donigan 
Northwestern Univ 
Traffic Institute 


Evelle J. Younger, 
Pasadena, Calif 


Trial of Trathe 
Cases 
Application of 
Criminal Law and 
Rules of Evidence 
in Trathe Cases 
Skidmarks as Evi 
dence of Speed 
in Accident Cases 
Practical Aspects of 
Chemical Tests for 


Robert I 


Donigan, 


J. S. Baker, 
Northwestern Univ 
Trafhic Institute 

Dr. R. N. Harger, 


Indiana University 


School of Medicine 
Robert L. Donigan 


Intoxication 
Legal Aspects and 
Constitutional Is 
Involved in 
Using Chemical 
Tests to Deter 
mine Intoxication 


sues 


Influencing 
Perform 

Means of 
Improve 


actors 
Driver 
ance; 
Driver 
ment 
James P. Economos 
Louis R. Morony, 
Automotive Safety 
Foundation 


Prope r Penalties 
The Uniform Vehi- 
cle Code and the 
Model Traffix 
Ordinance 
Maxwell Halsey 
Michigan State 
Safety Commission 
Paul H. Blaisdell, 
National Committe 
for Trathe Safety 
Roy A. Bronson, 
American Bar Assn 


The Michigan Uni 
form Enforcement 
and Court Policy 


Public Support for 
Trathe Courts 


Trathe Courts and 
the Community 


In a foreword, James P. Economos 
says: “There are many ways in which 
this book will be of service to judges, 
prosecutors and others serving in 
tields related to the traffic court. It has 
appeal for those interested solely in 
the administration of justice. It also 
presents interesting data to those who 
are concerned primarily with other 
facets of the traffic accident prevention 
problem and assists them in under 
standing their relationship to the 
courts.” 


This volume will indeed be of in- 
terest to anyone in the traffic court 
field and to many outside it. It will 
be a valuable addition to any trafhe 
safety library 

Development of Essential Skills in 
Meeting Driving Emergencies. By 
Herbert J. Stack, published by Center 
for Safety Education, 1 Washington 
Square North, New York 3, New 
York. 1951. 11 p. 


Magazine Articles 


Fire Safety for Drive-In Theaters 


(In National Fire Protection Quar- 
terly April 1951, p. 274) 

Improving Anti-Skid Properties of 
Bituminous Surfaces. By H. H. Harris 
(In Better Roads May 1951, p. 23) 

An Integrated Public Safety De- 
partment. By H. K. Hunter (In Pub- 
lic Management May 1951, p. 105) 














NAUGATUCK 


From Page 


Connecticut State Police Academy at 
Meriden, he had been selected by his 


superiors to attend the long ourse at 
Northwestern University Traftic Insti 
tute, where he graduated in Junc 
1946. And to top this off, he can also 


be credited with a medical-legal semi 


nar at Trinity College 

When all this background is filled 
information that Mr 
Doo!ing also served as instructor at 
the State Police Academy and in th 
police schools of Bridgeport, Water 
bury, Glastonbury, Farmington, Rocky 
Hill, Wetherstield 
Plainville 
town of Naugatuck, you get a general 
idea of the capabilities of this “one 


in with the 


Southington 
Strathford, and his home 


man gang,” and his approach to con 


munity accident prevention 


It meant full-time work for Ed 


Dooling, and all this full-time effort 
had to be a complish¢ d in his off-time 
when he was free trom his duties as 


a State Police othcer 


Ihe safety council got off on the 
right toot This was no critic's club 
Tact and consideration tor official r 
spons s and duties of the clected 
f appointed publi oftiials marked 
th . , 

1} orough first satety progran 
\ hed last May. Warden Car 
t s ! proc lamator pro lamin 
Child Pedestrian Safety Week—May 

( Chiet Cormeles ancl 
SN hon \ ‘ € hittender 

progra n statement f 
r th Nan ’ Neu 

On the Monday of Child Pedestria 
Satety Week, Street Department crews 
s te painting ster ils on the side 
walks at the rosswalks The stenc 
were borrowed from Police Chiet 
Miuhacl B. Carroll, of Merides 
i Mor eg with arrow at cact ’ 

popped | it every Naugat » 
oss i 

The Boy Scouts got in the act, toc 
bur ! the morning i 
through the tas Scouts visited every 

ss establishment in the boro. gh 

poster blossomed iu the stor 
vindows a ‘ r towr The poster 
were also the product of the ingenuit 
of Ed Doo who procured the 
fror thre Amer i A utomobil Asso 
iation and several of the imsurar 
omy cs 


Kits were made up for every stu 
dent in the borough's public and pa 
They contained the 
following material Our Own Worst 
Enemy,” pedestrian booklet, by Aetna; 
Lumbermans Mutual Let's Play Ex 
Children’s Safety Lessons,” 
and “Safe at Intersections’; the State 
Motor Vehicle Department—Connec- 
ticut Operators Point System and Con 
necticut’ Drivers Manual; Accident 
Prevention Check Lists, American Red 
Cross; Safety Sue and Her Friends, 
Naugatuck Dairy; Teen Age Drivers, 
by Kemper; and Bikes for Boys and 
Girls, from Kemper and Lumbermans 


rochial schools 


perts, 


Students in the high schools received 
750 copies of stopping distance charts, 
courtesy of Aetna, and every student 
sent a personal letter to his parents 
telling them he was bringing the ma- 
terial home the following day and ask 
ing them to sit down and make trath 
safety the subject for a family discus 
sion. Each student's letter also carried 
1 paragraph, asking the parents to take 
the child to church on Sunday becausc 
it was Safety Sunday and the pastor 
would speak on the subject of safety 


A double check of borough streets 
ind alleys disclosed that the material 
was delivered home intact, so the acct 
dent prevention family councils had 
plenty of subject material for discus 
Naugatuck 
canvassed in person by 
embers of the Elks-Neu Satety 


Council, who asked that safety be in 


clergy in all 
hurches were 


son The 


luded in their sermons or announce 
ts on Satety Sunday. Each of them 


was furnished with plenty of material 


cn 


for study ind all were most coopera 
Radio Station WATR and the 
Naugatuck Da \ 


turnishing radio time to publicize the 


COOP. rated it 


program, and the ball games in the 
Naugatuck Little 
talks or announcements on safety 

ended Nauya 


making sensible con 


League all featured 


When the progran 
tuck folk were 
versation on the subject of trathc con 
rol and accident prevention, and 
what's more they were contributing 
something to the 


etiort 


ymmunity safety 
lo keey this interest at high pitch 
ompetition was begun to tind the 


ifest highw iy users both motorists 





GANGS-UP 
ACCIDEN 


ON 
TS 


and pedestrian. And to this contest an 
award program was launched to give 
recognition to outstanding students of 
the high school driver training course 
The Naugatuck News announced 
the contest and carried nomination 
blanks in the paper daily. They re- 
quested their readers to enter the 
names of persons whom they believed, 
from observation, to be unusually safe 
in their use of the public ways either 
as drivers or pedestrians 
Several hundred nominations were 
received and screened by the Safety 
Committee which also entered the 
names of persons reported to them as 
suggested entrants. All driving his- 
tories were carefully checked with the 
Connecticut Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles to ensure accident-free records 
Judge John F. McDonough, retired, 
Connecticut Court of Common Pleas, 
and Mrs. Ethel Churchill were picked 
as most exemplary motorists Judge 
McDonough had been driving since 
1908 without a mark on his record 
and Mrs. Churchill since 1920 
Thomas Leary, 87, and Mrs. Mar 
garet Youerg, 83, were chosen safest 
pedestrians and their records bore out 
that claim 


Raymond L. Hanks, Jr., and Miss 
Ann Hughes, high school students, 
were given certificates in recognition 
of extra studious attention to training 
riven them in the safe operation ot 
motor vehicles 

All awards were presented by Mo 
tor Vehicle Commissioner Cornelius 
F.) Mulvihill at the Trathe Safety Din 
ner held at the Elks Lodge, June 10, 
1950. Othcer Dooling acted as toast 
master. Rev. Matthew Gates of the 
Methodist Church delivered the invo 
ation and Rev. Francis Keating of St 
Francis Church the benediction. Wil 
liam M. Greene, director of the Con 
necticut Highway Safety Commission, 
delivered the principal address, and 
special citations were pre sented to 
Warden Carter, Police Chief Gormeley 
and Edwin C. Miller, 
driver training at the high school 


instructor of 


Approximately 165 attended the 
lrathc Safety Dinner, emphasizing the 
general support which the town was 
giving the safety program Represent 
atives of nearly all the local fraternal 
and service Organizations attended 
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The local American Legion post 
took on the vehicle inspection pro- 
gram Since it was a voluntary program 
not being required by law, they 
paid for ads to interest the townsfolk 
in car inspection. The fraternal and 
service agencies cooperated by asking 
their members to cooperate and the 
program went over with a bang 


Big problem in Naugatuck was to 
keep the youngsters off the streets and 
highways. A Tot-Lot contest provided 
one of the big answers to this major 
problem. The idea was to have par- 
ents fix up their back yards, making 
them safe and enticing for the young- 
sters to play in. Nominations for the 
best Tot-Lots were accepted by the 
News, and small prizes 
awarded 


cash were 

Credit was given for general safety, 
play toys, swings, c'osed cellar ways, 
covered wells, fenced yards and drive 
ways, location of refuse and garbage 
cans and disposal of dangerous objects, 
broken glass, nails, et 
were made for hazards encountered, 
open driveways, etc. A committee 
comprising the heads of local fraternal 


Deductions 


and service groups did the judging, in 
specting the top nominees, and prizes 
awarded on a radio program 
sponsored by the Naugatuck Dail) 
News. Edward J. Weaving, safety di- 
rector of the Naugatuck Chemical Co., 
won the top award for his family Tot 
Lot 


were 


One man, Edward J. Dooling, Connecticut State Policeman, found 
the spark to light up a safety beacon that shone all over America. 
All this was done on his own time in his own town. 
at right with neighbors: Naugatuck Police Chief John J. Gormely 
(at left) and top Naugatuck Elk, Louis Triano. 


In the fall, all the civic agencies co- 
operated in a Back-to-school safety 
campaign. It Was ope ratc d in the Same 
manner as the Child Pedestrian Safety 
program in May with a few added 
features. Sidewalk were re 
painted and a radio program featured 
parochial and public school talent 
Newspaper publicity hammered at the 
drivers and pedestrians, bumper strips 
were placed on commercial vehicles 


stencils 


and taxicabs and some of the less care 
ful of the younger drivers got them 
too 


Five hundred Man-to-Man and 500 
Dad-to-Daughter agreements were se- 
cured from the Hunt Buick Company, 
distributed to the students for their 
parents to sign, and then turned over 
to the local committee. 

A Lite-a-Bike program was made the 
number one fall project of the local 
American Legion post. Charles Clark, 
commander, and John Mazilauskas, of 
the Elks-News Safety Council, teamed 
up to tape approximately 1,000 bikes 
with reflective tape 

Even on election day, safety got a 
big play 

Vote on election day and every day 
tor SAFETY—the friend, 
the friend of the pedestrian and the 
idol of Connecticut The citizenry 
noted the placards and the timely re 
minders 
comment 


Placards called on citizens to 


motorist’s 


came in for considerable 


Naugatuck gets material help from 


Here he is 


CONN. HIGHEA Fatatiry 701 


HEL 


STOP,/ 
THES 
CLOCK 
NAUGATUCK HAS NOT HAD A TRAFFIC FATALITY 


CAUTIOUS 
DRIVE 
CAREFULLY 


INI DAYS 


NAUCATUCK ELAS-NEWS TRAFFR SAFETY COmmritt 
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state agencies and interested publi 
and service organizations. The news- 
paper and radio station plug accident 
prevention round-the-clock. The safety 
council makes accident prevention 
copy readable stuff. and the paper ts 
glad to print it. 


The safety council points to the 
need for a consultant on the traffic en- 
xineering community. 
The town’s one-man safety gang—Ed 


needs of the 


Dooling is tops when it comes to co- 
operation and inspiration in the held 
of accident prevention, and the pro- 
gram is geared to go a long way. 


The Naugatuck story marks a mite- 
stone in the development of commu- 
nity interest in public service and as- 
sumption of individual responsibility 
for ofhcial efforts to promote publi 
safety on streets and highways 

It emphasizes what can be done by 
a single individual to start with, the 
quick expansion of the program with 
support and assistance by key citizens, 
and the readiness with which the com- 
munity itself will participate when 
sold on the objectives 
the answer to 
How about a pro- 
gram for cities under 100,000 popula- 
tion?” Naugatuck ts less than a fifth 
this size, yet its program would do 
credit to a metropolis in Group VII. 
Perhaps its program augurs well for 
the goal and hope of all state and mu- 
nicipal trafhic safety agencies 


furnish 
the $64 question 


It seems to 


Every agency that could be induced to part with poster, pam- 
phlet or other educational material 
educating Naugatuck’s population. 
other devices such as Aetna’s Driverometer were employed to 
step-up interest in the safe operation of motor vehicles. 


was solicited for aid ia 
As a result, gadgets and 




















OPERATION 


UBLIC education techniques that many 

trathc satety workers have had to learn 
by trial and error will be studied under the 
auspices of the Operation Safety staff 
through example and instruction during the 
Public Education for Traffic Safety’ course 
of the Northwestern University Summer 
Institute for Trafic Training, July 16 
through 20 

Bob Shinn, secretary, Public Safety Edu 
cation Committee, National Safety Coun 
cil, will conduct the course a week of 
condensed, basic training in public educa- 
tion and information techniques 

The fee for the course is $30. Registra- 
tion may be made by writing The Summer 
Institute for Trafhc Training, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Mid-July will also see the completion of 
the 1951 series of Operation Safety film 
trailers. These 12 one-minute films will be 
available for release about Augyst 1. Each 
trailer deals with one of the monthly Opera- 
tion Safety themes and, when issued, will 
give the local traffic safety organization a 
series of theater and television films cover- 
ing all phases of the trathc safety education 
problem = : 

The August Operation Safety program 
deals with our well-known—frequently un- 
heeded——"'Signs of Life.” All programming 
in the August kit is dedicated to educating 
drivers and walkers to responsibility for 
their own safety through strict observance 
of the signs and signals that have been es- 
tablished for their protection. 


Besides the regular promotional materials 
included in the August kit, several other 
pertinent enclosures have been added for 
general information: Safety Education Data 
Sheet No. 33—'‘'Traffic Control Devices’’; 


Data Sheet No. 38 “Railroad Tres- 
passing”; a general pamphlet on vacation 
safety——""Have Fun!” and an order form 


for other Signs of Life material available 
from the Council. 


The August kit also introduces two new 
Operation Safety features: “Operation Safety 
Program for the Small Community” and 
“Speaker's Aids.” Both feature supple- 
mental material for speedy and simple adap- 
tation and use. 





TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
FOR AUGUST POSTING 








T-9297-C 25x38 
T-9298-B 17x23 T-8681-B 17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR SEPTEMBER POSTING 
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T-9331-C 25x38 paca SAFETY councit 
T-9332-B 17x23 T-9333-B 17x23 








POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25"'x38" 17"'x23" Bi/2"xtt'/2" | 
1-9 $0.29 ea. $0.18 ea. $0.09 ea. | 
10-99 .23 ea. 15) ea. 05 ea. | 
100-999 19 ea. .138 ea. 046 ea. } 
1000-4999* 17 ea. .102 ea. .034 ea. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-members 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25''x38" and 17"x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more. 
ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates. 
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POSTERS 


For additional posters see 
the 1951 Poster Directory 











“<< EVES 


GIVE INFORMATION 
but not your attention 
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Traffic now’days is a test 


Of taxi drivers at their best 





Do your driving like a Pro 


ook uround before you 40. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
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Clowns at a circus 
Are funny as heck 
But clowns at the whieel 
Are a pain in the neck 
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EATHS from trath« 
taled 2,780 
cent over May last year 
This brings the five-month total 
per cent over the cor 


13,240 up 


accidents to- 
per 


up 


responding period of 1950. 


This rate of 


certain seasonal variations, 
death toll by the end of the year of 
37,000—an increase of 2,000 over last 
year and the largest 


dec ade. 


May figures do not change the ex- 
millionth 


pec ted date of 


adjusted for 
threatens a 


death toll 


auto 









brings death totals to 


at 


trends. In the North and South At- 
lantic states the trend was the 
as the average—up 3 per cent 


a states 


death. The grand total of traffic deaths 


since 1900 reached 
end of May, and the millionth victim 
recorded 


probably — will 


976.600 


the 


during 


had 


more 


13,240 
1'95|—up 6 per cent over 
ot 1950. 


Toll for May up 3 per 
to mark | 7th increase in last 18 months. 


Christmas 
makes up its mind to postpone the 
date 


The 


26 


as last year, 


fewer 


deaths, 


MONTH 1949 1950 1951 
* January 2,350 2,470 2,890 
February 1,970 2,210 2,300 
March 2,150 2,490 2,710 
April 2,340 2,640 2,560 
May 2,430 2,700 2,780 
Five Months 11,240 12.510 13,240 
June 2,370 2,610 
July 2,790 3,150 
August 2,890 3,210 
September 2,950 3,200 
October 3,070 3,530 
November 2,970 3,210 
December 3,220 3,580 
IOTAI 31,500 35,000 
All figures are Safety Council estimates. 


May death 


cent. 


The 1951 


unless 


in the North Central states, 
creased 10 per cent and in the Pacific 
Mountain 
states had the same number of deaths 
while the South Central 
states recorded a 15 per cent drop. 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


1949-51 
Change 


the 


increase 


The 


was the 
average of widely differing regional 


Of 42 states reporting for May, 2 
deaths than f 
responding month last year, 
and two reported no 


the cor- 
20 had 


1950-51 
Change 
+17% 
+ 4% 
> 9% 

3% 


+ 3% 
+ 6% 


national estimate 


nation 


same 
but 
deaths in- 





arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1950 to 1951 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1950-51 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1951 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


change. For the five months, 14 had 
decreases and 28 had increases. The 
14 with fewer deaths were: 


South Dakota —36% 
Wisconsin —19% 
Rhode Island —18% 
Kentucky —16% 
Colorado —13% 
Georgia .. 11% 
Connecticut — 8% 
Illinois — 7% 
Florida — 6% 
Mississippi — 5% 

exas — 4% 
Massachusetts — 3% 
Idaho — 3% 
Tennessee — 1% 


The 429 cities reporting for May 
had a 2 per cent increase, indicating 
an increase in rural accident deaths 
slightly larger than for the nation as 
a whole. 

Among the nine city groups, classi- 
fied by population, there were large 
differences in the May death trend. 

decline of 7 per cent from May, 
1950, was reported by cities over a 
million population, a 31 per cent de- 
crease by cities of 350,000 to 500,000, 
and a 13 per cent drop by places with 
50,000 to 100,000 population. All 
other groups reported increases, rang- 
ing from 5 per cent for cities of 25,000 
to 50,000, to 43 per cent for cities of 
from 500,000 to 750,000. 


MONTHLY MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1950-195! 
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The five-month death totals showed 
smaller fluctuations. The best record, 
a 4 per cent decrease, was for cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000 population. The 
largest increase, 21 per cent, was for 
cities of 750,000 to 1,000,000 popu- 
lation. Deaths in the other seven 
groups ranged from no change to an 
11 per cent increase. 









Nineteen cities with more than 200,- 
000 population had fewer deaths for 





— CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 





FIRST S MONTHS, 1950 TO 195! 


NH. 10% 


-18% 
- 8% 
a 4 
+1S% 











the five months than in the correspond- +13 % 

ing months of 1950. They were: 
Providence, R. I. —67% NATIONAL 
Akron, Ohio — 50% ESTIMATE 
Milwaukee, Wis. —41% 5 MONTHS 
Columbus, Ohio —40% 
Miami, Fla. — 39% *6 % 
Jacksonville, Fla. —36% 
Portland, Ore. —35% 
San Antonio, Tex. —33% 
Syracuse, N. Y. —25% ' 
Honolulu, T. H. —22% REPOR 
Sanahis. Conn. — 20% BB decreases GBD wereases on wo CHANGE CD incommtete 
Richmond, Va. —11% 
Philadelphia, Pa. — 8% 
Washington, D. C. — 7% 
Chicago, IIL. — 7% 
$a — bie = ye Perfect records in May were re 000); Providence, R. I. (247,700), 
egg Toy ‘sia ' ic, ported by 299 cities. The largest of and Syracuse, N. Y. (220,100). 
New York, N. Y. ~0.4% these were Memphis, Tenn, (394,- To Page 35 


TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported 
by registrars of vital statistics. 


Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths 





per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 
year. Population rates are based on the 1950 census. 
States shown in heavy type have improved in 1951 compared 
with 1950 or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 
g I 
miles of travel. 








(Figures im parentheses following — the 1 mileage rate it ate tl 
number of months for which the naleage rate is calculated for each state.) 
% Changes % Changes 
Months Deaths 1956 194 1951 1 Mont! Deaths 195¢ 19 1951 1951 
Re Identical P t Pop. Mile ni Identical Pe te te Pop. Mile 
ported 1951 19580 19 1951 Rate Rate ported 1951 1950 194 1951 1951 Rate Rate 
rOTAI N. H 5 I + 16% 9 4.8 (3) 
US 13,240 1 10 11,240 + % + 18% i (4) N. J 5 64 8 04 + 11% % 13.0 4.3 4) 
Ala 5 275 7 223 + 1% + 23% 1.5 8 (4) N. M 5 13 I 3 + 11 + 42% 45.8 11.8 (3) 
Ariz 5 134 128 89 + S% + 51% 42.7 10.1 (4) Ny S 75 "04 671 + 7% + 13% 1 5.8 (4) 
Ark 5 13 130 144 + S$&% $% 17.1 »O (D) N. ( 5 38 357 303 + 7% + 26% 5 RO (3) 
Calit b 1,201 1,003 1,047 + 20% + 3% 9.2 1 (4) N. D 5 49 3 + 123% + 33% 18.8 
Colo. 5 109 125 99 — 13% + 10% 19.5 1.8 (3) Ohi i 183 $1 $37 6% 10% 18.2 3.5 (3) 
Corn 5 99 108 71 — 8% + 39% 11.8 3.9 (4) Okla 5 O8 8 191 + 12% + 9% 4 3 «nD 
Del 5 4( 40 + 15% 0 2.6 $.4 (4) Ore 5 144 10 9 +. 35% + SOG 22.7 5.4 (4) 
Fla 5 358 381 236 — 6% + 52% 30.8 8.5 (3) Pa 5 78 4 5 + 6% + 4% 13 $.2 (3) 
Ga. 5 297 344 255 — 11% + 16% 20.6 7.4 (4) Rn. 3 5 23 28 24 — 18% — 1% 7.0 2.8 (4) 
'daho 5 61 63 31 — 3% + 97% 24.7 6.3 (4) a s 4 38 Os 4 7% 4 1% 8.7 10.0 (4) 
rT] 5 700 753 667 7% + 5% 19.2 6.2 (3) $. BD 5 39 61 12 — %6 — 7% 14.2 1.5 (3) 
Ind 1 345 416 305 + 11% + 13% 26.3 7 (4) Tenn 5 251 254 262 — 1% — 4% 18.3 §.8 (3) 
la 5 11 18! 180 + 17% + 17% 19 5 (4) Texas 5 19 883 686 — 4% + 24% 264 6.8 (4) 
Kans 5 07 197 167 + 3% + 24% 25.9 7.5 (4) Utal 5 8 1 SI + 34% + OI% 8.3 9.1 (3) 
Ky. 5 228 273 196 — 16% + 16% 18.5 8&2 (3) Vt 4 13 is + 1% + Se 17.3 6.7 (4) 
la + 181 172 144 + 4 + 26% 20.2 8.5 (4) Va H 5 ( + 8% 23.4 7.9 (4) 
Me 5 5 19 10 + 8% + 33% 13.8 oO (4) Wash ; i4 104 ill) + 36° + 27% 17.8 $4 (4) 
Md 5 ( 179 191 + 13% + 6% 20 8.1 (3) W. Va 5 13 129 12 + 3% + 7% 16.1 76 (3) 
Mass 5 178 183 173 — 3% + 3% 9.1 3.6 (3) Wis 5 229 281 253 — 19% 9% 15.9 3.5 (2) 
Mict 5 SRC $32 50 + 9% + 16% 21.8 7 (4) Wve 5 is 35 + 24% + 0% YT 8.9 (4) 
Minn 5 200 144 166 + 49% + 20% 16.¢ 3 (3) ‘ . 
Miss. 5 188 198 1245 — 5% + 50% 20.7 82 (4) CANADIAN PROVINCES 
Mo 5 343 4 64 + 17% + 30% 0 $8 (4) B. ¢ 8 13 i8 + 115% + 56% 14.8 
Mont $ $7 48 + 124 +. 334% 5 7 (3) Man 4 18 1 Is + 25% 17% 5 
Neb 5 108 4 66 + 18% + 64% 194 5 (4) Ont 5 1 il 1B + 42% + 14% 15.6 
Nev 5 45 5 T 34% + 72% 4.5 10,7 { ’ Sask 4 ‘ 10% 44% ca 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1951 reg- 








ivi e Months g 

1 1950 1949 Rate Rate 

ALL REPORTING CITIES i 9.5 

Group I (1,000,000 and Over) 
I Angeles, Calif 117 ) 109 3.3 4 

Det t 83 81 74 3.3 10.8 

3 Philadelphia, Pa 60 65 62 3.8 7.0 
li cities in Ss group ’ 

4. New York, N Y. 235 236 252 4.8 7.2 
5. Chicago, Il. 174 186 167 $.0 11.6 
Group Il (750.000 ¢t 1,000,000) 

1. Washington, D. ¢ 26 28 26 3.3 7.8 

l € this grour 3.6 10.7 
San Francisce Calit 4 4 18 38 11.4 
Cleveland, Ohio iw 3 433 
G p Il (500,000 t $0,000) 
Minneapolis, Minr 1 10 11 ( 
2. Miiwaukee, Wis 16 27 20 2.3 6.1 
3. Houston, Tex 25 26 22 3.0 10.1 
§. Pittsbureh. Pa oO 18 3 ’ 
Buttaio, N. Y 3 ; 34 
All cities on this grour 5 ( 
New Orleans, La . ’ 
( it o>) 4 i ( 5 i4 
r piv ¢« to $00,000) 
1. Portland, Ore 13 20 8 L8 ’ 
2. Columbus, Oho os oe FP 2.0 37 
Seattle ast 8 
i. Dallas, Tex 8 . ( $1 
5. San Antonio, Tex 14 21 19 26 8.3 
\ ties in th rt if 8 104 
Kansas Cit M ik 1 8.5 
Oakland. Calif 3 7 17 3.8 24 
s “pcm 1 Tenn 16 20 13 4.0. 9.7 
K i 5 4.8°13.7 
Group V (200,000 to 350,000) 
1. Providence, R. | 2 6 6 06 1.9 
2. Syracuse, N. ¥ 3 i . ta 35 
4. Akron, Ohio 5 10 e 33. 6A 
1. Rochester, N. Y 
5. Honolulu, T. H y OC 42 32 
6. Miami, Fla 11 is if 2.1 10.7 
At anta, ¢ - 
8. Dayt oO} 8 
Oklat ty. Ok ( 
10 gy Va s > 9 24 635 
Mir 8 If 
A ties nm this «¢ fl 10.4 
Long Calit 3 7 3 i 
13 Jacksonville, Fla 9 14 6 3.3 10.6 
4 ster s 7 ; 38 8 
15 + oe Worth. Tex 17 18 20 3.9 14.7 
€ oO ‘ _ 
Norfolk, Va i ( 
8. Omal Net is] ‘ if 
19. San Diego, Calif 28 24 2© $.2 17.2 
( Birminghan Ala 8 1 1 5.3 4.5 
G p VI (100,000 t 00,000) 
1. Bridgeport, Conn 0 9 2 00 0.0 
2. Baton Rouge, La 1 i 6 06 19 
3. Waterbury, Conn 1 3 , 68.23 
4. Grand Rapids, Mich ‘ 6 > ta 6S 
5. Sacramento, Calif ’ 6 4 t3 7.2 
6. Pasadena, Calif 5 S §$ 13 69 
Allentowr 4 l Oo 1.4 
8. Erie, Pa 3 a 
9. Wichita, Kans 4 a 
10. Peoria, Ill. Ss Se) ee 
il Imington, Del 3 3 1 6.4 
12. Arlington, Va. eS : 228.33 
13. Chattanooga, Tenn 3 6 ’ 32-335 
14. New Haven, Conn. i ‘ 7 20 S5Y 
1S. Springteld, Mass 1 ? ‘_. 
16. Evansville, Ind + 5 , 22 27 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 3 3 3 = et 
8. Phoenix Ariz 7 > i » 15.6 
34 


istration death rate which is the number 
per 10,000 registered vehicles on an an- 
nual basis. Vehicle registration figures 
are for the year 1950 and were supplied 
by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1951 1951 
Five Months Reg. Pop. 
1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 


19, Fort Wayne, Ind. § 6 $§$ 22 98 
0. Little Rock, Ark 3 2 2 22 ta 
21. Trenton, N. J. 6 7 6 2.6 11.3 
22. Cambridge, Mass. 5 @ 2 28 6a 
23. Reading, Pa $° Sage ae 
All cities in this group 3.0 10.9 
4. Youngstown, Ohio 7 > 10 3.0 10.0 
25. Nashville, Tenn. 10 16 10 3.5 13.8 
26. Hartford, Conn 8 y 2 4.0 10.8 
27. Montgomery, Ala. 5 6 2 4.1 11.4 
28. Austin, Tex 8 0 > 4.3 14.5 
29. El Paso, Tex. 7 9 4.3 12.9 
30. Shreveport, La 9 2 6 4.5 17.2 
31. Spokane, Wash 11 x 4 4.5 16.4 
32. Tampa, Fla ) , 2. SS TA 
33. Flint, Mich 14 13 8 4.8 20.6 
34. Utica, N. Y ) 1 1 $.2 14 
35. Charlotte, N. ¢ 11 3 6 5.3 19.8 
36. Corpus Christi, Tex 9 0 1 5.4 20.0 
37. Elizabeth, N. J 7 7 1 $.8 14.9 
38. Duluth, Minn . 4 7 7.1 18.4 
39. Gary, Inc ¢ 11 20 16.2 47.1 
Group VII (50,000 to 100,000) 
1. Lincoln, Neb. 0 2 | 00 0.0 
2. Jackson, Mich. eo 2 2 #6 oe 
3. Huntington, W. Va. 0 2 2 00 0.0 
i. Racine, Wis. 0 3 i 0.0 0.0 
5. Johnstown, Pa. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
6. Durham, N. C. o 1 5 00 0.0 
7. Lynn, Mass. 0 i 0 00 0.0 
8. East Orange, N. J. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
9. Clifton, N. J. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
10. Manchester, N. H 0 2 3 00 0.0 
11. Aurora, Ill. ® 2 1 @8 62 
12. New Britain, Conn 0 2 =| 00 0.0 
13. New Rochelle, N. Y¥ 0 0 0 0.0 oO 
14. Wheeling, W. Va 0 $ 2 00 0.0 
15. Atlantic City, N. J 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
16. Columbia, S$. ¢ 1 l 0.7 ~ 
17. Kalamazoo, Mich 1 3 3 0.7 4.2 
18. Fresno, Calif. 2 . 3 OF Ss 
19. Charleston, W. Va 1 B) i O8 3.3 
20. Lubbock, Tex. 1 5 1 O08 3.4 
21. Roanoke, Va. 1 2 7 0.9 2.6 
22. Waterloo, lowa 1 3 0.9 3.7 
23. Alexandria, Va 1 2 1 1.0 3.9 
24. Muncie, Ind. 1 { 0 10 4.1 
25. Rockford, Il. 2 ‘8 $ 12 $2 
Lakewood, Oh 1 ( eee ss 
27. Green Bay, Wis 1 z 2 tt €6 
28. Portland, Me. 1 2 2 Ba SA 
Mount Vernon, N i 1 ; tt 2S 
30. Oak Park, Ill 1 . 82 $8 
31. Cleveland Heights, O 1 ( 4 $1.3 4.1 
32. Brockton, Mass. 1 3 P23 Bf 
33. Winston-Salem, N. C. 2 ' #2 28.33 
34. Orlando, Fla. 2 3 1 1.6 9.3 
35. Springfield, Ohio 2 3 $ 16 6.2 
36. Lansing, Mich. 3 5 eS i7 Fe 
37. Greensboro, N. ( 2 ’ 2 hh? €s 
38. San Jose, Calit 4 3 1.7 10.1 
39. Davenport, lowa 2 ; 2 27 €8 
10. Binghamton, N. Y ? ? ; 2 5. 
41. Brookline, Mass 1 0 r AT 62 
42. Lancaster, Pa. ? l 6 2:0 4:3 
13. Pueblo, Colo. 2 3 0 19 7.5 
44. Pontiac, Mich. > 6 2 49: 98 
45. Richmond, Calif. : 8). 2-2e 32 
46. East Chicago, Ind 1 5 2 2 4 
17. Glendale, Calif ‘ Y 6 Fs 3 
i8. Alameda, Calif. 2 4 i 22 Fa 
All cities in this grou 3 8.6 
19. Gadsden, Ala. 1 2 2: os <3 
0. Topeka, Kans 3 1 l 3 9.3 
51. Schenectady, N. Y ; 3 S$ 2.3 10.4 
5 Charleston, S. C€ , > 1 2.3 7.0 
53. Sioux City, Iowa 3 J 3 26 8.6 
54. Raleigh, N. € ; ; 4 2.8 14.8 
5S. Lorain, Ohio i 42.8 9.4 
5 Madison, Wis 4 ‘ 2.8 10.6 
Pawtucket, R. I 3 0 0 3.0 8.9 
58. Saginaw, Mich ? S 3.2 13.0 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 3 1 3.2 9.4 
0. Passiac, N j ] ( 3.3 83 





size of total vehicle registration — from 
large to small. 

Cities shown in heavy types have im- 
proved in 1951 compared to 1950. 

The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


1951 1951 
Five Months Reg. Pop 
1951 1950 1949 Rate Rate 
61. Springfield, Ill 5 4 6 3.4 14.9 
62. Santa Monica, Calif i 1 4 3.4 13.5 
63. Bay City, Mich 3 1 1 3.4 13.7 
64. St. Petersburg, Fla 5 + 33 4a 
65. Stockton, Calif 7 4 8 3.5 23.4 
66. Terre Haute, Ind. i 6 5 3.5 15.0 
67. Medford, Mass 2 i 6°35 33 
8. Hami'ton, Ohio 4 ? 6 4.0 16.¢ 
9. Albuquerque, N. M 8 6 6 4.1 19.8 
70. Covington, Ky 3 0 2 422 
71. St. Joseph, Mo i 2 2 42 12.7 
72. Columbus, Ga 4 0 i m2 32.3 
73. Decatur, Ill 5 5S € 43 97.7 
74. Portsmouth, Va 3 3 3 4.3 9.0 
75. Evanston, Ill 4 3 O 4.4 13.2 
76. San Bernardino, Calif. 6 { 4 4.4 22.9 
77. Sioux Falls, §. D i i 1 4.4 18.4 
78. Joliet, Ill 5 1 4 4.7 22.9 
79. Macon, Ga , ' 1 4.7 17.1 
80. Jackson, Miss ¢ ti 3 4.7 14.7 
81. Springfield, Mo ( 1 i 36 23 
82. Dearborn, Mich 11 7 6 $.8 27.9 
84. Hammond, Ind ) j 7 9.1 24 
84. Stamford, Conr ) Hy 1 11.1 29.3 
Group VIII (25,000 to 50,000) 
1. Tucson, Ariz. 0 1 5 0.0 0.0 
2. Boise, Idaho © t 6 62 68 
3. Royal Oak, Mich. 0 1 2 0.0 0.0 
4. Ann Arbor, Mict 0 0 0 00 00 
5. Reno, Nev. 0 1 0 00 0.0 
6. Lake Charles, La 0 Oo 1 0.0 0. 
7. White Plains, N. Y. 0 0 3 0.0 0.0 
8. Billings, Mont. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
9. Everett, Wash. o 1 1 00 0.0 
10. Cheyenne, Wyo. 0 1 2 00 0.0 
11. Plainfield, N. J 0 3 3 0.0 0.0 
12. Bloomfield, N. J. oe 1 1 0.0 0.0 
13. Great Falls Mont 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
14, Indeepndence, Mo 0 0 2 00 0.0 
15. Wauwatosa, Wis 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 
16. Eau Claire, Wis 0 Oo > 0.0 0.0 
17. Tallahassee, Fla. 0 2 1 0.0 0.0 
ik, W Hartford Conn 0 0 1 0.0 0.0 
19. Fargo, N. D. 0 2 0 0.0 0.0 
20. Newport News, Va. 0 0 > 0.0 0.0 
1. Ithaca, N. Y 0 0 0 0.0 Of 
22. Burlington, lowa 0 2 0 00 0.0 
23. Clarksburg, W. Va. 0 1 0 00 0.0 
*4. Wausau, Wis 0 ( 1 0.0 0.0 
*S. Meriden, Conn ( 0 0 0.0 0.0 
26. Waltham, Mass. e 1 0.0 0.0 
27. Beloit, Wis oS .2 1 0.0 0.0 
28. Watertown, N. Y. 0 1 1 0.0 0.0 
29. Mason City, lowa 0 1 0 00 0.0 
30. Rome N. Y¥ 0 0 >» 0.0 0.0 
31. Alliance, Ohio 0 ( 1 0.0 0.0 
32. Kingston, N. Y . 32 1 0.0 0.0 
33. Manitowoc, Wis 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
34. St. Cloud, Minn 0 0 0 60 0.0 
35. Parma, Ohio 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
36. New Kensington, Pa. 0 2 O 0.0 0.0 
37. Granite City, Ill. 0 1 0 0.0 0.0 
38. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 0 1 0 00 0.0 
39. Superior, Wis. 0 4 1 00 0.0 
10. Lincoln Park, Mich... 0 2 4 0.0 0.0 
41. Middletown, Conn ee 4 1 0.0 0.0 
42. Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
43. Teaneck, N. J o 0 1 0.0 O04 
14. Belmont, Mass 0 0 0 0.0 0.0 
15. Battle Creek, Mich 1 3 0 09 49 
16. Colo. Springs, Colo 1 1 0 1.0 5.3 
17. West Allis, Wis 1 1 2fsis 38 
48. Mansfield, Ohio : 2 & Bee 
19. Vancouver, Wash. 1 > 2 15 66 
50. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1 2 @ 14 $9 
51. Elmira, N. Y 1 0 O 1.4 48 
52. Palo Alto, Calit 1 1 > ta S23 
53. San Leandro, Calif. 1 2 0 14 67 
54. High Point, N. ¢ 1 0 1 1.4 6.0 
55. Rock Island, Ill 1 1 0 1.4 4.9 
56. Kokomo, Ind 1 2 2 1.6 6.2 
57. Waukegan, Ill. 1 2 2 16 6.1 
58. Lakeland, Fla 1 o0 2 tT Fe 
59. Muskegon, Mich 0 O 1,8 10.0 
60. Portsmouth, Ohio 1 ( §$ 18 65 


Public Safety for July, 1951 





Five Months 
1951 1950 1949 
Bloomington, Iil 1 1 
Chicopee, Mass 1 1 0 
Rochester, Minn 0 
Daytona Beach, Fla 1 1 3 
Kankakee, II) 1 0 
Steubenville, Ohi ») O 
Bloomington, Ind I 0 
. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Danbury, Conn 
. Fairmont, W. Va. 
All cities in this grouf 
Norwich, Conn 
Morgantown, W. Va 
Montclair, N. J 
Linden, N. J 
. Seracford, Conn. 
Torrington, Conn 
. Rapid City, S. D. 
Provo, Utah 
Hamden 
Bristol, 
. West Haven, Conn 
New London, Conn 
Norwalk, Conn 
Beverly Hills, Calif 
. Greenwich, Conn. 
Wyandotte, Mich 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Dubuque, lowa 
Jamestown 
- Council Bluffs, 
La Crosse, Wis 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa 
. Moline, Il. 
Concord, N. H 
. Revere, Mass 
. Kearny, N 
Oshkosh, 
Eugene, 
Sandusky, Ohio 
. Arlington, Mass 
Pensacola, Fla 
Danville, Va 
Fitchburg, Mass 
University City, Mo 
Fond du Lac, Wis 
Ferndale, Mich 
Anderson, Ind 
Hackensack, N. J 
Manchester, Conn 
. Warren, Ohio 
Appleton, Wis 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla 
E. Hartford, Conn 
Winona, Minn 
San Mateo, Calif 
. Newburgh. N f 
Hamtramck 
Highland Pk., 
Orange, N. J 
Riverside, Calif 
Barberton, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 
Parkersburg, W. Va 
Petersburg 
Milford, 
Fairfield 


lowa 


N. J. 
Wis 
Ore 


Mich. 
Mich 


Conn 
Conn 
Group IX (10,00¢ 000) 
. Modesto, Calif. 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Birmingham, Mich 
. Chillicothe, Ohio 
Salisbury, } ( 
Minn 
. Mankato, Minn. 
. Ponca City, Okla. 
Richland, Wash 
Freeport, Il 
. Rock Hill, S. C. 
La >, Ind 
. lowa 
Westfield, N. J 
Endicott, N. Y 
. Ease Detroit, Mich. 
Statesville, N. ¢ 
Aberdeen, S. D 
. Huntington, Ind. 
. Stillwater, Okla 
. Goshen, Ind. 
. Jacksonville, Ill. 
Hazel Park, Mich 
24. Webster Groves, Mo 
25. Marietta, Ohio 
26. La Grange, Ill. 
So. St. Paul, 
. Bismarck, N. 
Johnson City 
. Bluefield, W 
. Martinsburg, 
. Fort Myers, Fla 
. Sterling, Il 
. Brainerd, Minn 
. Kinston, N. ¢ 
Griffin, Ga 
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. Fostoria, 


. Richfield, 
. Watertown, 


. Beckley, W. Va 
. Stevens Point, Wis 


. Wallingford, 


. East 


. Rye, N 


. Ansonia, 
. Vernon, Conn. 


. So. Milwaukee, 


. Vallejo, 
. Monroe, 


. Ypsilanti, 


. Astoria, 


Toronto, 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Montreal, Que. 


1951 1951 


Five Months Reg. Pop 
195 , 949 


Peru, Ind 

Ohio 
McAlester, Okla 
Sweetwater, Tex 
East Lansing, Mict 
Cranford, N. J 
Highland Park, Ill 
Highland Park, Tex 
Minn. 
Annapo'is, Md 

Wis 


Nortolk, Neb 
Owatonna, Minn 
Naugatuck, Conn 
Conn, 
Hawthorne, N. J 
Windham, Conn 
Moline, Ll 
Central Falls, R. | 
Sault St. Marie, Mich 


. S. Charleston, Ww. Va 


Beaver Dam, Wis 


. Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Winnetka, Ill 
Red Wing, Minor 
N. Y 
Conn. 


Massena, 


Bristol, Va 
Virginia, Minn 
Ironwood, Mich 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Moundsville, W. Va 


73. La Salle, Il. 
74. Wethersfield, 


Conn 
East Haven, Conn 
Ridgefield Pk., N. J 
Wis 
Ashland, Wis 
Derby, Conn 
Webster, Mass 
Calif 
Kingsport, Tenn 
Mich. 
All cities in this gr 
Mich 
Meadville, Pa 
Port Chester, N. Y 
Fremont, Ohi 
East Liverpool 
St. Louis Pk., Mint 
Connersville, Ind 
Frankfort, Ind 
Ottawa, Ill 
Streator, I 
Albert Lea 
Grosse Pt. Pk 


Minn 
Mict 
Ore. 
Reidsville, N. ¢ 
Leominster, Mass 
Butler, Pa 
Benton Harbor 
Wilmette, Il 
Bristol, Pa 
Lake Worth, Fla 
Faribault, Miner 
Walla Walla, Wash 
Moorhead, Minn 
Alpena, Mich 
Uniontown, Pa 
Niles, Ohio 

River Rouge, Mich 
Elmwood Park, Ill 
Muskegon Hts., Mic! 
Waukesha, Wis 
Westport, Conn 
Needham, Mass 
Wooster, Ohio 
Vincennes, Ind 
Shelton, Conn 

as Vegas, Nev 
Branford, Conn 
Winchester, Conn 
Windsor, Conn 
Chicago Heights, Ill 
Fergus Falls, Mins 
Groton, Conn 
Logan, Utah 
Atchison, Kans 
Fort Madison 


Mich 


lowa 


. Watertown, Conn 


Beacon, N 


. Gardner, 


Darien, 


. Killingly, 
i. Stonington, 


Southington, 
Enfield, Conn 


CANADIAN 
Ont 


Ohio 


Rate Rate+ 


951 1950 1 


0.0 
0. 
( 
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CITIES 
¢ 14 
9 10 
31 36 


The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 

For five months, 140 of the 429 
cities had no-death records. The larg- 
est were Bridgeport, Conn. (159,- 
100); Lynn, Mass. (99,500), and 
Lincoln, Nebr. (97,400). 

The three leading cities in each 
population group for five months, 
ranked according to the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were 


Rate 
Reg. 


Group 


Over 1,000,000 Population 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
500,000-750,000 Population 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Houston, Tex. 
350,000-500,000 Population 
Portland, Ore. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Seattle, Wash. 
200,000-350,000 Population 
Providence, R. I. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Akron, Ohio 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
50,000-100,000 Population 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Boise, Ida. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. 
Klamath Falls, Ore. 
Birmingham, Mich. 


St. Louis Wins Award 

St. Louis has won first place for 
Missouri in the National Fire Pre- 
vention Week contest for 1950. The 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis 
has directed the intensive fire pre- 
vention educational program in that 
city for many years in cooperation 
with the Fire Department and other 
interested groups. Much credit is due 
the St. Louis Safety Council in win- 
ning the award. St. Joseph, Mo., 
which won first honors in 1946, 1947, 
and 1948, won second place for 1950 
among Missouri cities. The St. Joseph 
Safety Council leads the program 
there. 

















REPORT to the NATION 


From Page 23 


Other resolutions adopted stressed 
higher certification requirements for 
safety instructors, the need for re 
search and experimental projects, 
and the importance of initiating spe- 
cial driver training programs for 
rural areas through extension de 
partments of land grant colleges 


Enforcement 

Ay bluntly stated in the progress 
report on enforcement, “Although 
some gains were made by police and 
courts in 1950, improvements were 
not great enough to overcome—or 
the problems 
an unprecedented in 
motor vehicle use and 
aggravated by forces set in motion 
by the national defense effort. Many 
police and court officials failed to 
make the best. of 
with the men and 
their disposal 


even hold in check 
generated by 
crease in 


their situations 
equipment at 


Too many police departments still 
complaint” basis, with 
to keep 
complaints to a minimum, asserted 
Franklin M. Kreml, director, Trathc 
Division of the International Asso 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. Agrée 
police can't get too 


operate ona 
just enough enforcement 


ing that the 
far ahead of the public, he said traf 
he police enforcement lags behind 
public opinion 

enforcement 
mendations adopted were: The po 
lice and the perform 
services better, “it 


Among the recom 
courts can 
their respective 
there is mutual agreement on objec 
tives and a mutual development of 
policy; All drivers 
moving 


enforcement 
charged with violations 


should be required to appear in 


person in trathec courts; It is im 
perative that 


all levels of government be insti 


legislative action at 
tuted to increase enforcement 
strength where 
and, Police departments should im 


inadequac ies exist 


prove and intensify their in-service 
trathe training programs, take ad 
vantage of special outside instruc 
tional opportunities, and assist in 
developing regional training schools 
for administrators 


Engineering 

Multiple problems confronting en 
gineers, some of which are made all 
the more serious by the national de 
tense etfort are manpower and ma 
shortages, rising costs and 
demands of road 


terial 


increased users 


These problems were explored at 
the Engineering Committee panel 
session. It was generally agreed that 
despite the handicaps, “Increasingly 
evident now is the tact that we shall 
need to employ much more ettfec- 
tively both the transportation facili- 
ties at hand, and those that can be 


obtained with a tempered future 
ettort.” 
Fact-tinding engineering studies 


for long-range planning were seen 
as an important tool not only for 
determining needs but for intorm- 
ing and enlisting the support of 
the public which creates the prob- 
lems. How highway planning fits 
into the emergency etrort was ex- 
plained by citing Virginia where an 
engineering study is being made 
which places principal emphasis on 
maintenance of serviceability of a 
limited mileage of major highways. 


Activities requiring emphasis under 
today’s trying conditions included: 
expansion of trathc engineering, bet 
ter use of devices contributing to 
nighttime safety, and planning 
gauged to best serve the defense effort 

Tribute was paid in the Commit- 
tee's report to the automotive indus- 
try and the Society of Automotive 
Engineers for studies aimed at con 
serving scarce materials. 


Laws and Ordinances 

Setting the pace for the session 
on overcoming problems in adop 
tion of uniform laws and ordinances, 
the Hon. Reva Beck Bonsone, Mem 
ber of Congress from Utah, and 
moderator, declared many 
problems facing this Committee, but 
none is more vital than to find an 
explanation of the continued  resist- 
ance in some states to safety meas- 
ures which have been tried and 
in neighboring 
states Just why’is it that one 


found successful 


state appears to have signal success 
in getting desirable trathe legisla- 
tion while another state meets with 
stiff resistance for no apparent rea 
son? 

Recommendations were made 
which aim at speeding up the 
adoption of the Uniform Code and 
of the Model Trathc Ordinance. 
Pointing out that the most successful 
method was the use of studies made 
by officially-appointed legislative 
committees, with representatives of 
interested organizations, this proced 


ure was recommended for all states 
where uniformity is lacking. Chief 
responsibility for leadership rests 
with state ofhcials and legislators, 
it was agreed, but the legislators, 
and the public as well, must be 
fully informed as to why revisions 
or amendments are needed. 


In regard to the Model Traffic 
Ordinance, it was found that a fun 
damental need in each state is the 
preparation of a Model Ordinance 
for the cities of that state, follow 
ing the national model as closely as 
possible but conforming also to the 
state constitution. 


Motor Vehicle 
Administration 
Making better drivers out of bad 
ones was one of the principal sub 
jects weighed at the Motor Vehicl< 
Administration session which con 
sidered the variety of problems af 
fecting motor vehicle administrators 
The poor driver problems, it was 
said, could only be attacked by in 
telligent follow-up of driving 
records. 


Of considerable concern is the 
fact that very little progress has 
been made in establishing motor 
vehicle departments as independent, 
co-equal major divisions of state 
governments. 

In its report the Motor Vehicle 
Administrator's Committee stated 
that only 27 states and the District 
of Columbia are considered as hav 
ing driver licensing laws in substan 
tial conformity with Act II of the 
Uniform Vehicle Code. A_ resolu 
tion was adopted which calls for 
periodic re-examination of all li 
censees at least once every four 
years. The goal was also set up 
requiring special examinations for 
drivers of tractor-trailer units and 
all bus drivers. 

Deep concern was expressed over 
the failure of states to adopt period 
ical motor vehicle inspection. In 
the last five years bills for inspection 
have been introduced in 22 states, 
but only one was approved. The 
Conference approved the recommen 
dation that “administrators recog 
nize the need for periodic vehicle 
inspection programs and make stren 
uous effort to see that legislative 
provisions are therefore enacted.” 


Because so many traffic fatalities 
are occasioned by violations of spe 
cific sections of the motor vehicle 
and traffic laws, the Conference ap- 
proved a resolution urging that a 
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study of present legal processes and 
procedures be made and methods 
devised whereby drivers of motor 
vehicles violating the law and re- 
sponsibile for death by motor ve- 
hicle be sent to jail. 


Safety Organization 

Recognizing that “like other ele- 
ments in our national temperament 
public support for highway safety 
does not accelerate easily from 
peaceful progress to hard-hitting ur- 
gency,” renewed effort was pledged 
to convert public apathy into public 
support. 

In the report of this Committee 
it was pointed out that 21 states 
did not hold a highway safety con- 
ference in 1950. Harold P. Jackson, 
chairman of the Committee and 
moderator, asserted, “It should be 
obvious that we need to improve 
our ‘sales’ approach to the top pub- 
lic officials who can logically mo- 
tivate the creation of a_ public 
support structure. If better sales- 
manship fails, we will require a 
specific plan to bring together key 
public support leaders in the sev- 
eral states in order that they may be 
fully informed and in a position to 
accept the responsibility for self-start- 
ing action.” 

Speaking at an Official Coordina 
tion Sub-Committee meeting, James 
H. Anderson said, ‘To achieve co- 
ordination among official agencies 
there is need, first of all, for policy 
agreement at the top. Such agree- 
ment can be reached only by de- 
partment heads. The administration 
of these policies remains the day-by- 
day job of the departments con- 
cerned.” Mr. Anderson is chairman 
of the State and Local Officials’ 
National Highway Safety Commit- 
tee and commissioner, Virginia De- 
partment of Highways. 

The Conference approved a reso- 
lution pledging concentration of en- 
ergy on the creation of a safety 
organization, both official and pub- 
lic support, in those states and 
communities which do not have or- 
ganizations or organizations which 
are not effective. Also, the Confer- 
ence agreed that public support 
“cannot develop and maintain pub- 
lic acceptance of and participation in 
the official highway safety program 
without adequate financial assistance 
from the state or municipality in- 
volved.” 

The Conference also asked that 
commercial and professional organi- 
zations be requested to provide ma- 
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terials and personnel to aid the 
public support groups in their work. 


Public Information 

Advertisers were urged to use 
‘more television advertising in the 
promotion of highway safety’ in a 
report of the Committee on Public 
Information. Business organizations 
and civic groups also were encour- 
aged to “produce an adequate sup- 
ply of top-quality motion pictures 
dealing with various aspects of the 
trafhc problem.’” Demand for films 
still exceeds supply. 

The Committee's general inven- 
tory found that public information 
media are doing a much bigger and 
better job for traffic improvement 
than ever before. In the absence of 
William J. Scripps, of Detroit, com- 
mittee chairman, Paul Wooton, head 
of the American Society of Business 
Editors and editorial consultant to 
Chilton Publications, presided. 

A public relations specialist served 
on each of the forum discussions 
held during the conference. 


Green Cross News 
From Page 26 


(R. I.) had reached 100 consecutive 
days without a highway fatality. The 
previous day had marked the first time 
in 25 years, the city had gone through 
the first three months of the year with- 
out a traffic death, and by April 11 
the record had totaled 108 consecutive 
days. The 100-day mark was met 
with appropriate ceremonies by Mayor 
Reynolds, the police and the officials 
of the Safety Council Division of the 
Automobile Club of Rhode Island. 
Dwight T. Meyers, city traffic engi- 
neer, sent a congratulatory message to 
Manager Sam W. Burchiel, of the 
Automobile Club, thanking him for 
the fine work of his safety division in 
helping make the record possible. 


“You Wanna Be Next?” 

That's the line that recently helped 
make pedestrians “toe the line’ in 
Utica, N. Y. A citywide pedestrian 
safety campaign was conducted for 
two wecks starting March 19, by the 
Utica Safety Council of the Chamber 
of Commerce, with cooperating agen- 
cies. Several novel promotional stunts 
were staged to emphasize the serious- 
ness of the pedestrian problem in 
Utica and the great need for obeying 
traffic rules and regulations. Features 
included the frequent appearance of 
“Mr. Jay’ whose peng antics 


astounded Utica citizens, and who 


handed over a $5 bill each time he 
was detected in his nefarious jay-walk- 
ing foot-work. A yellow warning card 
reading “Wanna Be Next?” was given 
wide distribution; the Utica Press gave 
excellent support to the campaign in 
a series of illustrated feature articles; 
a professional clown played the lead 
role in a series of ‘synthetic’ acci- 
dents that ultimately brought laughs 
instead of tears; and three radio sta- 
tions worked up spot announcements 
in rhymed couplets—each poem end- 
ing with the sound of grinding brakes, 
colliding steel and shattered glass, cer- 
tainly a dramatic climax. Enforcement 
was generally tightened up as a result 
of the citywide educational drive. 


Hits Drunken Drivers 

The Indianapolis Safety Council of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has just aimed a powerful legis- 
lative blow at drunken drivers, 
through a new law permitting any 
police officer in the state to arrest a 
drunken driver without a warrant— 
on “information.” This is in line with 
legislation adopted by several other 
states. The Safety Council proposed 
the new law on the advice of NSC 
staff members and trafhic-legal experts, 
after asking for suggestions on plug- 
ging the loophole frequently used to 
free drunken drivers—the challenging 
of the legality. Joining with the 
Indiana Council in its legislative battle 
were Mayor Phillip L. Bayt, Jr., of 
Indianapolis, and other prominent ofh- 
cials and interested groups. 


New Ohio Law Requires 
Accident Reporting 

The Berry bill, providir g for finan 
cial responsibility for all motorists was 
signed by Ohio’s Governor Frank J. 
Lausche June 13, will become law on 
March 1, 1953. 

The bill reportedly is patterned after 
similar laws in effect in 27 states and 
is designed to force the irresponsible 
driver from the public highways. 

Accidents involving death or injury 
according to press accounts must be 
reported to the Bureau of Motor Ve- 
hicles. In addition, it is reported that 
drivers involved in accidents where 
there is a resulting property damage 
of $100 or more must also make report 
of the occurrence. 

Complete information on the bill 
will soon be available through the Bu- 
reau of Motor Vehicles, State Capitol, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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5 FACTORS 


Py ”] Page 18 

The handling of borderline cases is 
management's method of standing by 
the definition of preventability when- 
ever the application of that definition 
is open to honest question or when it 
is subject to determined attack by a 
driver seeking to evade his rightful 
responsibility. 


In addition to applying and defend- 
ing this definition of a preventable ac- 
cident, the safety program must also 
teach the doctrine of preventability 
The sum and substance of this doc- 
trine is that vehicle accidents do not 
occur as a result of luck or chance but 
are caused. All preventable accidents 
are caused by driving errors, either of 
omission or commission, on the part 
of the driver concerned 

This doctrine is the basis of all ac- 
prevention activity and seems 
obvious to safety directors, yet, to the 
untrained driver it comes as a revela- 
tion. At first it is hard for them to 
accept it literally. Very often, profes- 
sional drivers, like private motorists, 


ident 


have primitive attitudes about acci 
dents. These attitudes are tinged with 


superstition and fatalism. They are apt 
to regard accidents as acts of God or 
as chance happenings regulated at 
least partly by the inexorable law: of 
averages. Professional drivers some- 
times feel they are entitled to an acci- 
dent once in a while, and the 
shouldn’t mind as long as it doesn’t 
happen too often 


be SS 


The task of the safety director is to 
supplant this unhealthy attitude toward 
accidents with the realistic attitude of 
the accident prevention specialist. This 
must be done continuously, by every 
media of ‘and in as 
many different ways as the ingenuity 
of the safety director can devise 


communication, 


Having formulated a workable def- 
inition of a preventable accident and 
having taught the doctrine of accident 
prevention, the safety director's pro- 
gram needs still another yardstick. It 
requires that management what 
kind of safety performance will be 
considered standard within the 
company 


State 


Under the theory that to give an 
inch was to give a mile, the member- 
ship of the National Safety Council 
decided that standard performance 
would be “‘no preventable accidents at 
all.”” In view of the traffic hazards 
present on today’s congested streets 
and highways, such a high standard 
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in FLEET SUPERVISION 


might seem to be unrealistic and, from 
the driver's point of view, discourag- 
ingly difficult to attain. Yet, the files 
of the Council’s Safe Driver Award 
Program show conclusively that drivers 
by the thousands, in all parts of the 
country and in all branches of the mo- 
tor transportation industry can and do 
drive without a single preventable ac- 
cident for many years. 

Keeping score on accident frequency 
by week, or month, or year 1s the 
fourth standard element of accident 
prevention programs. This process in- 
troduces an additional body of factual 
data into the safety program and a 
whole series of new reference points 
which can help the safety director 
channel his efforts more intelligently. 
Here again, variations as to method 
exist in profusion. 


But such data provides a vital meas- 
urement of the success of the safety 
program, makes it possible for the 
safety director to compare his accident 
frequency with that of similar fleets, 
and permits him to conduct driver 
aan programs, fleet contests, and 
inter-fleet contests of various sorts. It 
brings to the safety program a sense 
of urgency and immediacy that would 
be lacking if no attempt were made to 
keep track of accident frequency. 

Accident prevention is a continuing 
activity and all fleets have recognized 
the necessity for employing various 
devices to sustain safety-consciousness 
within the entire organization. These 
devices take the form of safe driver 
awards, contests, safety meetings, re- 
training classes, individual counseling, 
and a host of others. Here again, the 
ways and means employed are not im- 
portant so long as the objective of sus- 
tained interest is achieved. 


Define accidents — teach preventa- 
bility — set standards — keep score 
keep the ball rolling; these are the 
five basic tenets of fleet accident pre- 
vention. To the untrained individual 
suddenly placed in charge of accident 
prevention in a fleet, these principles 
should be fairly easy to comprehend 
and translate into actual policies and 
procedures. 

Once these principles have been put 
into practice, the safety director will 
be naturally curious about and inter- 
ested in adding numerous refinements 
to his program. He will want, for ex- 
ample, to learn more about accident 
reporting, investigation, and analysis. 


He will want to experiment with 
posters, dash cards, pass-out booklets, 
driver letters, and various training 
aids. He will want to investigate safe 
driver awards, and fleet contests. He 
will want to join an organization com 
posed of other professional safety di- 
rectors with whom he can 
problems and exchange ideas. 


disc uss 


These possibilities will occur to him 
as he goes along and he will have 
ample time to investigate them and 
put them into practice. If he has 
mastered the five basic tenets of fleet 
accident prevention, he will know what 
degree of importance to attach to each 
proposed new activity and where to 
place it in his program should he de- 
cide to adopt it. 

Nothing has been said here about 
selection, training, and supervision. 
These aspects of fleet operation are, of 
course, important, but they are auxil- 
iary to the main drive wheels of the 
accident prevention process. 

Certainly it is important to select 
drivers carefully—for safety as well as 
other reasons. But on this subject there 
is very little agreement on how to put 
the finger on the accident repeater at 
the employment office. It is recognized 
also that the new employee is mostly 
raw material whose potential success 
on the job is determined in great 
measure by the kind of training and 
supervision he receives on the job. 


The importance of training cannot 
be overemphasized. It is not enough 
to indoctrinate the new driver with 
the conviction that accidents are pre 
ventable. He must be taught how to 
prevent them. This is the 1unction of 
the training and re-training program 
and resolves itself to the handling of 
each employee as an individual. In 
this respect, training is a continuous 
process and merges with that of super- 
vision. Selection, training, and super- 
vision have an important bearing on 
safety, as they have on the efficiency 
of the overall operation. In the strict 
sense observed here, they are opera- 
tional problems perhaps more than 
they are problems of accident pre- 
vention. 

Therefore, it is suggested that acci- 
dent prevention, built on the five basic 
rules we have pointed up, be inte- 
grated into the operating policy. It 
does not seem logical that the accident 
prevention program should absorb 
parts of the operating function. 
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Traftie 
Teamwork in Charlotte 
From Page 17 


either one or both sides of the street 
On other streets where the trathc is 
heavy only during hours of peak traffic, 
parking is allowed, except during these 
hours of peak traffic. 

The enforcement agencies of the 
city are working very closely with our 
department and this cooperation from 
the police and traffic courts is vital to 
the success of our work. Their sup- 
port has led to a better understanding 
of and respect for traffic control de 
vices and allows our plans to do the 
maximum good for which they were 
intended. 


During the next fiscal year we plan 
to set up a Bureau of Public Safety 
within the Trathc Engineering Depart- 
ment, with the director to be respon 
sible directly to the traffic enginee 
The director of this bureau will have 
to possess a knowledge of safety prac- 
tices and their relation to engineering, 
enforcement and education. The duties 
of this director will be: 


1. Charge of accident records 


in Be Pre 


Charge of accident facts and 
statistics 

To assist in school safety work 
with schoolboy patrol and driver 
training courses 

To act as a liaison between en- 
forcement and engineering 

To be public relations officer for 
the Traffic Engineering Depart- 
ment 

To enlist the aid of various civic 
groups and newspapers in safety 
crusades. 

We believe that this bureau will 
prove a vast improvement and aid to 
the overall traffic program and will do 
much towards furthering 
trafhc engineering in our city. 


successful 


Honor Four at 
NUTI Graduation 
The Traffic Institute of Northwest- 
ern University honored four outstand- 
ing civic leaders in a special ceremony 
Sunday, June 10. They represent the 
two organizations which helped found 
and develop the Institute 15 years ago. 
Those honored were: James S. 
Kemper, chairman of the board of 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 





pany, Chicago; Pyke Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Automotive Safety Foun- 
dation, Washington, D. C.; H. G. 
Kemper, president of Lumbermens, 
and Norman Damon, vice president 
of the Automotive Safety Faundation. 

Each was given a diamond-studded 
Traffic Institute key at a dinner at the 
Georgian hotel. Franklin M. Kreml, 
Institute director, made the presenta- 
tion. The program was a part of the 
Traffic Institute's celebration of North- 
western’s Centennial year and its own 
15th anniversary. Occasion for the 
dinner was the graduation of 32 po- 
lice officers in the Institute's spring 
traffic police administration class. 

In 1936 the Automotive Safety 
Foundation provided the funds which 
founded the Traffic Institute. At the 
same time James S$. Kemper and H. G. 
Kemper organized the Kemper Foun- 
dation for Traffic Safety to provide 
funds for police officer training at 
Northwestern University. 

Only two other persons have re- 
ceived honorary Traffic Institute keys 
Northwestern President Emeritus 
Walter Dill Scott and Arthur F. Fors- 
ter, General Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, former Institute training director. 





FOR SAFETY'S SAKE! 


ared 


Fall showers are not so far 
away. Be sure your school 
safety patrolmen are prop- 
erly equipped to operate 
efficiently in bad weather. 
Graubard’s has fine quality 
rubber raincoats in BLACK, 
WHITE, or YELLOW, avail- 
able with school, city, or 
sponsor’s name on back. 


ORDER NOW. 


GRAUBARD 


‘**America’s-Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters” 


VAoloW\/ttttel-tea'mul er 


Write for Our as We) 


Illustrated Catalog 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equi t. The P 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 











1. “More Effective Police Power’’: 
A new brochure illustrating motor- 
cycles in their role of law enforce- 
ment. Varied uses of the police motor- 
cycle are described for duty at busy 
intersections, school crossings, high- 
ways and expressways, fires and acci- 
dents, parades and special events, and 
residential areas. Harley- Davidson 
Motor Co. 

2. Reflector Flare: Data on reflec- 
tor flare for fleet operators and mo- 
torists. Comes in compact heavy duty 
steel case ready for use. The Bolser 
Corp. 

3. “Superior Rides and Heavier 
Payloads”: Folder describing Ameri- 
can Steel Foundry’s linco level load 
trailer axles. Main features are 
safety, convenience and minimum 
maintenance. Designed for all types 
of trailers. American Steel Foundry. 

4. “Flex Lite’: Literature on the 
new Flex-o-lite bead dispenser for 
traffic zone marking. Also informa- 
tion on Flex-o-lite reflectorized striped 
guide board for installation at dan- 
gerous corners. Flex-O-Lite Mfg. 
Corp. 

5. Parking Meter: Literature on 
parking meters for efficient and er- 
derly parking. Also designed to re- 
duce chance of theft and malfunction 
due to breakage and bad weather con- 
ditions. Easy operational procedure. 
M. H. Rhodes, Inc. 

6. Direction Signals: Information 
concerning the new Sealed Beam 
Class A Direction Signals for com- 
mercial vehicle direction. Siznal is 5 
inches in diameter with 1213 square 
inch lens area. The Griffin Lamp Co. 

7. Signal Lamps: Catalog on com- 
plete range of Class “A” directional 
lamps, available in systems or as in- 
dividual replacements. Signal Stat 
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Pick 15 for 
IACP Awards 


The International Association of 
Chiefs of Police cited four states and 
11 cities for outstanding performances 
in the field of trafhc law enforcement 
in 1950. 

First-place aw ards were given in 
four state divisions and in nine city 
population groups. There were two 
ties in the city groups. 

Plaques bearing the winners’ names 
will be sent to heads of law enforce- 
ment agencies of the cities and states 
named by the award committee. 
Officers or representatives of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice will make the presentations in 
local ceremonies. 

In addition to the first-place winners, 
five states and six cities received honor- 
able mention. 


Winning states were: 
Group 1 (East) Rhode Island. Hon- 
orable mention: Maryland, Mas- 
sachusetts and New Jersey. 
Group 2 (South)—No award. 
Group 3 (Midwest )—Oklahoma. 
Group 4 (West) Washington. 
Honorable mention: Colorado. 
Group 5 (Big States )—California. 
Honorable mention: Texas. 


Winning cities were: 

Group 1 (1,000,000 and over) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Group 2 (750,000-1,000,000 ) 
Washington, D. C. 

Group 3  (500,000-750,000 ) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Group 4 (350,000-500,000 ) —Oak- 
land, Calif., and Dallas, Tex. 


(tie). Honorable mention: Se- 
attle, Wash. 

Group 5 (200,000-350,000)—Day- 
ton, O. 


Group 6 (100,000-200,000 ) —Pasa- 
dena, Calif. Honorable mention: 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Group 7 (50,000-100,000)—San 
Jose, Calif., and Kalamazoo, 
Mich. (tie). Honorable mention: 
Columbia, S. C. 

Square South, New York 3, N. Y. 
University Law Center, Washington 


Group 8 (25,000-50,000) — Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. Honorable mention: 
Dubuque, Ia. 

Group 9 (10,000-25,000) — Rich- 
land, Wash. Honorable mention: 
Walla Walla, Wash., and Ven- 
tura, Calif. 

The committee of judges for the 
IACP Awards consisted of: Chief 
Roger F. Shanahan, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict Police, chairman; Chief Charles 
J. Tierney, St. Paul, Minn., and Com- 
missioner Guthrie F. Crowe, Kentucky 
State Police. Chiefs Tierney and Shan- 
ahan are second and fifth vice presi- 
dents, respectively, of the Association. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
IACP Traffic Division, Evanston, IIL., 
and J. D. Hill, field representative, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, as- 
sisted the judges. 

This was the third year that the As- 
sociation has honored police agencies 
for excellence in trafhc work. The 
awards are based on evaluation of en- 
forcement performance reports of 
states and cities in the Annual Inven- 
tory of Traffic Safety Activities. Evalu- 
ation is guided by recommendations 
of the Enforcement Committee of the 
President's Highway Safety Confer- 
ence and the Traffic Committee of the 
IACP, and by comparison with per- 
formances of other states and cities. 
Evaluation information is provided by 
the National Safety Council, adminis- 
trative agency for the Annual Inven- 
tory. 

Judging of the National Traffic 
Safety Contest is based on overall 
traffic safety activities of states and 
cities, as submitted in reports to the 
Annual Inventory. 


NYU to Hold Traffie 


Court Conference 

A three-day traffic court conference 
will be conducted July 25-27. at New 
York University Law Center by the 
NYU School of Law. The conference 
is for judges, justices of the peace and 
prosecutors in the greater New York 
area, 

The conference will feature field 
demonstrations of skidmark problems, 
various tests for alcoholic influence in 
drunk driving cases, and a mock trial. 
Traffic law problems involving arrests, 
techniques, and courtroom procedures 
will be discussed by experts. 

The American Bar Association and 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University will cooperate in conduct- 
ing the meeting. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from: J. Walter McKenna, as- 
sociate professor of law, New York 
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Master Sergeant Travis Watkins. of Gladewater, Texas—Medal of Honor. 
On September 3. 1950. near Yongsan. Korea. Sergeant Watkins was wounded 
and paralyzed from the waist down. Ordering his squad to pull out and 
leave him, he stayed behind and died covering their withdrawal. 

Sergeant Watkins gave his life for freedom. What can you do? 

This. You can begin today to do your share in defense of the country he 
defended far “above and beyond the call of duty” by buying more . . . and 
more... and more United States Defense* Bonds. 

For your Defense Bonds strengthen America. And if you will make our 
country strong enough now, American boys may never have to give their 
lives again. Defense is your job, too. 





Remember that when you're buying bonds = every United States Series E Bond you 


for national defense, you're also building a own automatically goes on earning inter- 
personal reserve of cash savings. Remem- — est for 20 years from date of purchase in- 
ber, too, that if you don’t save regularly, — stead of 10 years as before. This means, for 
you generally don't save at all. So go to example, that a Bond you bought for $18.75 
your company’s pay office -—-now—and sign — can return you not just $25 but as much as 
up to buy Defense Bonds through the Pay- $33.33! For your country’s security, and 
roll Savings Plan. Don’t forget that now your own, buy lL. S. Defense Bonds now! 


*COLS: Savings Bonds are Defense Bonds - Buy them regularly! 





a public service. 
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WEAVER dutomatic 
WHEEL ALIGNMENT TESTER 


checks running alignment instantly! 


Save lives...act now to have all motor vehicles 
inspected at regular intervals to determine 
the true condition of lights, brakes, and wheel 
alignment. 

The Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester is 
instantaneous and automatic in operation. As 
car is driven over the tread plates a large dial 
shows the exact side slip of tires in feet per 
mile. 

Consult Weaver today for details on the 
Whee! Alignment Tester and information 
about establishing a vehicle inspection pro- 
gram in your city or state. 


VA 


Checking 
is an important part of every 


inspection program! 


SIDE SLIP FEET PER MILE 


AUTOMATIC 
WHEEL ALIGNMENT TESTER 





Checks running alignment—e true road 
test. 


and aut tic in oper- 





ation. 


VFirst tester to record side slip of tires 
in feet per mile. 





A''Safety Lane” includes o Weaver Headlight 
Tester,a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
o Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


check these features and advantages of the Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester... 


Gauge visible to driver, easy to read JTwo-way operation — drive on from 
and understand either end 
vin recording alignment each wheel 
vV Automatic signal bell rings whenever travels more than three feet. 
car with excessive misalignment vies flat on the floor, cars may drive 
drives over Tester. over it from any angle. 


* Safety Llaméd ARE MADE ONLY BY THE 


leaders in Automo 





